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we may well preface the history of the 

labor unions by stating that ‘“‘once 
upon a time’’ there was the beginning of the 
labor union, but when that time was or how 
it became started, we are not able to tell with 
any degree of legendary or historic certainty. 
We may, if we like, go to the records of 
Genesis and date the beginning of the labor 
union movement from the fateful day when 
God Almighty sent Adam and Eve out of 
Paradise to work and toil for their own 
existence. Or, if we are steeped in the de- 
ductions of Darwin or Huxley, we may 
trace it back to the semi-darkness of the cave 
dwellers. There is no exact information on 
this score and the origin of the labor union is 
lost in the dim and distant past. We are, 
however, safe in asserting that organiza- 
tions of workingmen have existed in remotest 
antiquity. We find traces of their organiza- 
tions among the earliest people. 

Those scientists who aid the student of 
history by deciphering and interpreting the 
inscriptions found among the ruins of ancient 
habitations, places that were old when the 
foundations of the pyramids had not been 


aes the beautiful stories of childhood, 
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laid, are continuously supplying us with new 
information of ancient workingmen’s socie- 
ties whose purposes were identical with the 
purposes declared by modern labor unions, 
and a fairly clear record of their existence 
and the part they have played extends from 
the times of Amasis of Egypt, Solon of Greece 
and Numa Pompilius of Rome, through 
the centuries down to the present day, when 
the labor union has become an international 
institution, a factor which the foremost na- 
tions of the world must reckon with and 
take into account. Throughout a world 
history whose pages are filled for the most 
part with deeds of violence and bloodshed, 
and which takes but grudging notice of a 
movement which on account of its peculiar 
character has always been looked upon as 
opposed to the government established by 
the upper classes of society, we find neverthe 
less sufficient data whereby to establish the 
fact that the labor unions have played a very 
important part in the development of that 
which is most essential in civilization. 

From the ranks of labor came the pro- 
ductive ore in science, art and architec- 
ture. They were the designers of beautiful 
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buildings, the creators of that statuary of 
wondrous symmetry and proportion which 
modern masters hope to approach but never 
excel. From their ranks came the philo- 
sophers and doctors. Theirs were the hands 
that equipped armies, built navies and made 
the successes of the aristocratic classes pos- 
sible by their unremitting toil. The best 
system of religion has come to us from the 
humble habitation at Nazareth where the 
lowly carpenter dreamt of the salvation of 
mankind. It is, therefore, not at all to 
be wondered at that the labor unions played 
such an important part in the life of the 
ancient nations. The laws of Amasis of 
Egypt, of Solon of Athens, and of Numa 
Pompilius of Rome gave recognition and a 
legal status to the workmen who were 
members thereof by recognizing their asso- 
ciations even though the members them- 
selves had no recognition as individuals be- 
cause they bore the taint of Labor. These 
ancient organizations of labor flourished and 
spread until they extended over the entire 
civilized world. Neither race nor religious 
distinctions interfered with the attainment of 
membership among them. Their simple re- 
quirements—that each contribute into the 
common fund sufficient to supply the meals 
and sustenance and decent burial for all the 
members, deport himself properly accord- 
ing to the rule of the society and perform 
his work in a proper manner—made member- 
ship not only desirable as a bread-and-butter 
proposition but also created a condition 
where those belonging to the labor organiza- 
tion came to care for each other as true 
friends and members of one great family. 

The ancient labor unions, spreading their 
gospel of peace and good will, of fraternity 
and mutual helpfulness, became so numerous 
that the rulers of governments considered it 
politic to give them recognition as corporate 
bodies and as such conferred upon them 
certain legal rights. 

It is well to bear in mind that the society 
of those early days was a society of classes; 
that the state itself was always a class state, 
and that the individual received only such 
recognition as he was entitled to by reason of 
his belonging to a certain class which fixed 
the measure of the privileges, rights and im- 
munities he could claim. 

Outside the pale of those recognized 
classes of society within the state there were 
no rights which an individual could claim; 
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and individuals that did not come within the 
classification of members of a certain class 
were contemptuously referred to as “‘frag- 
ments.” 

The most authentic record we have of the 
legal recognition of the ancient labor unions 
is that laid down in the Roman Twelve 
Table Laws and known as the jus coeundi, or 
Association Laws, given during the reign of 
Numa Pompilius and noted in Digest 47, 
Title 22. This law gave the members of the 
corporations or colleges of workingmen the 
power to make rules for their government 
provided they be not contrary to the law. 
(Table VIII, Article XXVII.) 

Savigny, in his history of Roman Law, 
tells us that members of these ancient 
organizations of workingmen were not only 
recognized by the laws of Rome but retained 
those rights and could claim the special 
privileges and immunities conferred upon 
them by their native city wherever they 
went. 7 


AND ACTIVITIES OF ANCIENT 
UNIONS 


PURPOSES 


From what has been said in the preceding 
chapter it becomes clear that the associations 
of the ancient craftsmen and workers were 
not only numerous and well established in 
the days of antiquity but also recognized 
and given legal status by the country in 
which they were established. In order to 
have any right at all it was necessary for 
laboring people to get together in close 
alliance. It was necessary to protect the 
trade secrets which in course of time had 
been acquired by the members of the 
various crafts. It was necessary to obtain 
the privilege of worshipping a deity. This 
is one of the curious anomalies of ancient 
social life that the jealous care with which the 
privileged classes guarded their position in 
the commonwealth extended even to the 
religious life of the people and the members 
of the working class were barred from partici- 
pation in the ceremonies and religious rites 
of the upper classes; for the rich and power- 
ful would not even have their gods in com- 
mon with the poor and lowly. 

Organization became further necessary by 
reason of the fact that it offered working- 
men the only means to improve their 
social and political status. 

The careful student of municipal history 
knows that from the very inception of 























municipal government there has been a 
continuous contest for the control of the 
governmental powers by the various classes 
and interests within the municipality. The 
class on top jealously guarding its position 
has unmercifully fought against every at- 
tempt of the classes below to gain a more ad- 
vantageous position. One class has stub- 
bornly fought for concessions; the other class 
has as stubbornly declined to grant them. 

It is, therefore, not surprising that when 
the ancient labor unions tried to take an ac- 
tive part in the affairs of government they 
were met with rebuffs by the classes in con- 
trol, and this frequently led to serious 
clashes. These clashes often resulted in vic- 
tories for the association of workingmen, 
and gained them a certain measure of 
political power, which would have ulti- 
mately led to a leveling of the distinctions 
between the classes of Rome if the Romans 
had been a peacefully inclined people. But 
wars and the era of conquests that followed 
the reign of peace under the wise Numa 
proved the best ally of the upper classes. The 
inpouring of the vanquished foes as slaves to 
the rich served to make the rich independent 
of the labor of the organized craftsmen. It 
made for a condition of affairs when employ- 
ment became difficult to obtain and the liv- 
ing of those affiliated with the associations 
became insecure and unstable. The work- 
men, finding themselves in an undermined 
economic position, exerted every effort to 
obtain not only political rights but what soon 
got to be more important, the means of sub- 
sistence from the state. 

Legislation favorable to the working 
people, clamorously demanded, was always 
stubbornly resisted by the upper classes, and 
frequently led to serious disturbances that 
threatened the stability of the common- 
wealth. Those in authority, being them- 
selves members of the upper classes and in- 
tent to keep their class in control, sought to 
overcome the influence of the labor unions by 
outlawing them. 

In the year A. U. C. 685, the Senate of 
Rome passed an act abolishing the labor 
unions; but at this time the unions were 
evidently too strong to be abolished by a 
mere act of the Senate, for it was only seven 
years later that Clodius re-established all 
their former rights, immunities and privi- 
leges. They endured through all the stress 
and storms of the next 500 years when 
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Julius Caesar, mindful perhaps of the aid 
and comfort given by the unions to the 
slaves struggling for liberty under the 
leadership of Spartacus the Gladiator, again 
undertook to abolish all of them except those 
of ancient foundation chartered under the 
laws of Numa. 

However the need for their existence was 
either again too urgent or the power of the 
dictator not strong enough to accomplish 
his purpose, for the labor unions again sur- 
vived the storm. 

A hundred years later the great Augustus 
essayed to destroy them, but despite the de- 
cree of the emperor the unions continued to 
maintain themselves; for it is stated that 
unions of craftsmen and laborers existed 
in every city of the Roman Empire, even so 
late as the reign of the Emperor Constantine. 
(Cod. Theod., VIII, 1-6-9 & 15, cited in the 
Encyc. of Free Masonry.) 

It is evident, from what has been said in 
the preceding pages that in the course of the 
thousand years that had elapsed since the 
first labor unions were recognized as lawful 
organizations by the laws enacted under 
Numa Pompilius, the labor unions had main- 
tained themselves with varying success. 
But the candid student of their history is 
forced to the humiliating conclusion that 
their activities on the political field were 
influenced too often by that irascible im- 
pulse which induces man to throw calm 
discretion to the winds and seeks to achieve 
by means of the sword what can be accom- 
plished by peaceful methods only. The 
legal status given to the organizations of 
workingmen was filched from them as much 
by their own injudicious methods of economic 
and political warfare as by the exertions of 
the upper classes, their hereditary opponents. 
The foul wars and the internal dissension 
that raged throughout those centuries of 
Roman history, with their fearful train of 
slavery, luxury and dissipation that trans- 
formed a virile and liberty-loving people into 
a nation of rich tyrants and beggared paupers 
not only dismantled the superstructure of the 
trades unions but undermined the very 
foundation upon which ancient trades 
unions were founded. But even when de- 
prived of their legal status, robbed of their 
rights, privileges and immunities, and forced 
to eke out a precarious existence, there 
still remained in the breasts of those ad- 
herents of the old school of trades unionism 
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that conception of morality, love and fidelity, 
which in the wisdom of God made those 
remnants of the once powerful unions the 
carriers of the grandest and most sublime 
religious philosophy the world has ever 
known—the brotherhood of man and the 
Fatherhood of God. 


LABOR UNIONS IN THE MIDDLE AGES 


In the preceding chapter we have en- 
deavored to show how the ancient labor 
unions, after they had attained a legal 
status by reason of which they came to be 
looked upon as an integral and constituent 
part of the community in which they existed 
and in the state, had that legal status 
gradually taken away from them. Their 
once powerful and beneficial brotherhoods 
were broken up by the decrees of Senate 
and Emperors, their property was con- 
fiscated, and their officers were imprisoned 
and frequently put to death. 

Above all other agencies they were the 
chief propagandists of the new religion 
which taught its disciples that God Almighty 
was the Father, and all mankind without 
exception his children, in whose Kingdom 
there were to be no distinctions of any sort 
whatever. This but served to increase the 
hatred and ill will the ruling classes bore 
towards them and caused their unmerciful 
persecution. The era of the persecution of 
the labor unions is coeval with that of the 
persecution of the Christians; for Chris- 
tianity was deeply rooted in the labor unions 
and the one was frequently a synonym for 
the other. 

However, once Christianity became fash- 
ionable among the well-to-do, the labor 
unions soon came to be looked upon as the 
poor relation of the church and were treated 
accordingly; and while here and there the 
principle of trades unionism sprang into life 
again, or managed to eke out a precarious 
existence, the grand idea of Labor’s brother- 
hood gradually sank into oblivion. 

Masonic writers who have bestowed much 
loving labor and time to the study of those 
surviving remnants of ancient trades union- 
ism assert that unions of craftsmen flourished 
and existed in Great Britain and Ireland, 
and in what is now the southern part of 
France long after the organizations had been 
suppressed in the Roman empires of the West 
and the East and still existed in the time of 
the Anglo-Saxon irruption into England. 








There is evidence that points to a blending of 
the remnants of ancient trades unionism with 
the early Christian brotherhood, culdees or 
guilds, but the transition period is vague and 
indistinct. 

In the shadow of the early monasteries 
the organizations of the workingmen lose 
their distinct character and we find little 
that will, pass as reliable information as to 
whether they preserved their ancient rules 
and traditions and to inform us in regard to 
their legal status. 

The conquest of Southeastern Europe 
by the Barbarian hordes from the North 
and Northeast and‘ East, with the general 
devastation and ruin of the places where cul- 
ture flourished, the introduction of the feudal 
system and the resultant check to trade and 
industry, made a condition most unfavor 
able to advancement and progress of the or- 
ganizations of labor. It is well into the 
Eleventh Century after the coming of Christ 
before trades unionism in the form of guilds 
becomes an active factor. 

The Germanic race is now coming to the 
front in the progress of civilization. ‘The 
first authentic record of the lawful organiza- 
tion of craftsmen during the Middle Ages, 
is the charter of the twenty-three fishers of 
Worms, sanctioned by the Bishop Adelbert 
of that city in the. year 1106. From that 
time on reliable records of labor organiza- 
tions become more plentiful and it is easy to 
trace them through the centuries interven- 
ing to the present time. 

It is necessary in order to understand the 
difference between the system of the ancient 
trades unions and the guilds of the Middle 
Ages to enter into a brief discussion of the 
guild system. After the establishment of the 
Holy Roman Empire of the Germanic 
people, the beneficent reign of Charlemagne 
gave great impetus to the establishment of 
seats of learning, trade and industry. The 
central portion of Europe, then as now the 
territory of the Germanic nationalities, be- 
came the cradle of a new civilization. The 
country became more populous, handicrafts 
and arts and trade began to flourish and 
cities became established. There sprang 
into being a new sort of community-life 
altogether different from what heretofore 
had been known to exist. Tempered by the 
tenets of a religion that declared all men 
to be equal before God and taught the wor- 
ship of a Deity common to all, who abolished 




















all the ancient notions of a difference in the 
quality of man before his Creator, this new 
community life appears to have been a far 
happier adjustment of the social relations 
of mankind than was ever dreamt of by the 
ancient city dwellers. Those engaged in the 
different crafts and trades formed associa- 
tions wherein ‘master, journeyman and ap- 
prentice were joined. It must be remembered 
that the Middle Ages are essentially the 
period of house industry. The trade or call- 
ing was usually carried on in the house of the 
master, who himself plied his trade and the 
journeymen and apprentices resided with 
him, and ate at the same table as members of 
the household. 

The guilds regulated the relation of master 
and journeymen, the remuneration, hours of 
labor, and the quality and quantity of work 
to be performed. ‘They provided certain 
fixed rules and regulations for the entering 
of apprentices and their elevation to the rank 
and standing of journeymen at the comple- 
tion of the course of instruction and likewise 
made provisions for the aid of those of their 
craft who were needy and in distress and in 


many instances provided for their member’s 


funeral. 

It may not be amiss to note here that the 
custom of the ancient trades unions of hav- 
ing a tutelary deity was followed by the 
guilds of the Middle Ages to this extent; that 
all of them, from the noblest to the humblest, 
dedicated their association to a tutelary 
saint. The masons for instance who followed 
the noble calling of church builders dedi- 
cated their lodges to the two Saints John, 
the shoemakers theirs to Saint Crispin. 

Very naturally, besides making rules and 
regulations for the conduct of the members 
of the guilds, these societies also undertook 
such steps as seemed to them necessary for 
the proper protection of the trade or calling 
in which they were engaged. It is likely that 
they were not always too scrupulous about 
the right of other persons, Berlepsch, in his 
history of the trades (German), states that 
in the year 1231, the Diet of Worms 
received so many complaints against them 
that the Emperor Henry was compelled to 
issue a decree dissolving them. The decree 
in part reads as follows: “And equally do we 
dissolve and declare suppressed all and every 
craft, brotherhood or guild, whatever name 
it may bear.” This decree was subsequently 
confirmed by the Emperor Frederick in the 
year 1232. 
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It seems, however, that the guilds were 
either too strongly established in the com- 
munities where they existed or that the Em- 
peror Frederick was too much concerned with 
matters of greater importance to him than 
the suppression of trades guilds. Thus whilst 
the Emperor’s decree took from them cer- 
tain rights and privileges which hitherto had 
been ceded to them, or been usurped, they 
continued to exist. In the year 1275, 
Radolph of Habsburg, that judicious and 
kindly ruler of the Germans whose de- 
scendants continue to this day to preside over 
the destiny of Austria-Hungary, reinstated 
them to all their former rights and privi- 
leges. 

From that time the guilds continue to 
exist with little molestation well into the 
beginning of the Nineteenth Century in the 
continental European states. There are no 
large and well concerted movements grow- 
ing out of the activities of the medieval 
trades guilds recorded. As we have stated, 
the Middle Age is essentially the age of 
what for the want of a better expression we 
have termed “house industry,” and in 
the continual struggle of the lawless aristo- 
cratic elements the little fellows were glad to 
give every aid and support to the rulers of 
the nation in whose keeping was entrusted 
the conservation of peace and tranquillity at 
home. The civil law ‘through which Roman 
reason continued to rule the civilized world,” 
began in ancient Rome, survived the 
Republic and Empire, and the very people 
that had conquered and destroyed the power 
of Rome favored the formation of trades 
unions and guilds and so long as_ they 
kept within the bounds of that law and 
supported the ruling powers, there was 
little objection made to their existence. 
This, happily, has nearly always been the 
attitude assumed by the guilds existing in 
Continental Europe. Deflections therefrom, 
with the exceptions herein noted, were of such 
small moment that a more extended dis- 
cussion of them would only burden our record. 

Before we proceed to a consideration of 
the trades union movement of this period in 
the British Isles, it is well to state an observa- 
tion of a fact too frequently overlooked by 
those who write generally on the subject of 
this inquiry, but which is of considerable 
importance because it foreshadows a condi- 
tion which subsequently developed. 

The formation of the trades guilds, as we 
have stated, was predicated upon a basis far 
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nobler and more humane than any possible 
in ancient times. The new religion had made 
the relations of mankind more tender and the 
horizon of democracy had been enlarged to 
such an extent that within the brotherhood 
of their trade, master, journeyman, and ap- 
prentice could. meet upon a common level, 
with the eventuality in view that there 
would be an advancement from the humble 
station of apprentice to that of master in the 
trade; and the beginner could with a degree 
of certainty measure the time when he 
would enjoy the full value of his work and 
take his place in the guild and community 
as one entitled to all the rights and privileges 
secured by his guild. 

But with the increase of population and 
subsequent growth of opulence among the 
master craftsmen there also grew up a 
spirit of intolerance and separatism. Grad- 
ually the rules of the guilds were changed 
and it became more difficult for journey- 
ment to obtain the master’s degree, which was 
essential before they could begin to ply their 
trade on their own account. This led to the 
formation of journeymen guilds whose object 
besides conviviality was to obtain better 
pay and working conditions. It was at these 
organizations of journeymen that the au- 
thorities were prompted to direct their 
efforts of suppression. This will appear more 
clearly in the consideration of the British 
labor organizations of this period. We 
merely desire to point out at this time that 
there is a certain affinity between the mas- 
ters’ craft guilds and journeymen’s asso- 
ciations of this period, and the present capi- 
talist manufacturers’ organizations and 
trades unions. 

We shall now proceed to a consideration 
of the development of the labor movement 
in the British Isles; but more particularly 
of England, because it is the classic land of 
modern trades unionism and for that reason 
its history is of peculiar importance to the 
subject of our inquiry. 

The authorities are agreed that remnants 
of ancient trades unions existed in Great 
Britain long after they had been suppressed 
in Rome by the decree of the Roman Em- 
perors. It is quite as likely that those rem- 
nants became extinct as the monastic orders 
multiplied and spread over the land and ab- 
sorbed and centered within the confines of 
their monasteries what knowledge of the 
arts and crafts still existed in the islands. 





The history of England, from the time of 
the departure of the Romans from Britain 
to the time of Henry the Eighth, is almost ex- 
clusively written by members of one or the 
other monastic orders, so that for a period of 
at least thirteen hundred years we have to 
rely upon monastic writers for whatever 
information is desired of the status of the 
working people. There is, however, little 
to be gained from their perusal that would 
shed light upon the subject under discussion. 
Thomas Walsingham has left us a good ac- 
count of Wat Tyler’s Rebellion as the upris- 
ing of the English workingmen in the year 
1381 is commonly called, but that is about all 
we shall find to reward our search. But we 
are safe in assuming that free trades guilds 
of masons and other crafts were in existence 
for many years prior to this noted dis- 
turbance of economic relations in England. 

Dr. Lujo Brentano, noted for his research 
in the field of beneficial societies, points out 
that strikes in the building trades were 
particularly numerous. This would clearly 
indicate the existence of journeymen’s asso- 
ciations; and that the separation of masters 
and journeymen into distinct associations re- 
ferred to in a preceding paragraph, had even 
at so early a time in the economic develop- 
ment of England already taken place. 

During the three intervening centuries 
from the Norman conquest to the reign of 
Henry the Second, England was gradually 
changing from a pastoral and agricultural 
country to a land teeming with men en- 
gaged in industry, trade and commerce. The 
towns and cities were rapidly filling up with 
men attracted to them by the‘promise of 
more liberty and greater rewards of labor 
than could be enjoyed or gotten from the 
feudal lords and barons securely entrenched 
in manor and behind castle walls. That 
these men formed associations for mutual 
protection, support and advancement is to 
be accepted as a natural conclusion drawn 
from the well-known traits of the English 
race—they know what they want and find 
means of getting it. 

Organizations of journeymen became num- 
erous during the fourteenth century; how- 
ever, it must not be assumed that the pro- 
prietary classes stood idly by or submitted 
calmly to the demands of the workingmen. 
On the contrary laws were enacted and proc- 
lamations issued to curb the upward ten- 
dency of wages and the improvement of 

















working conditions and to suppress the exist- 
ence of labor societies. 

The class in control of the legislative powers 
of government during those times held to the 
notion that there meed only be enacted a law 
forbidding the paying and taking of more 
wages than the rate established prior to that 
time and that would settle matters for good 
and all. Upon that mistaken conception of 
the power of legislation over an economic 
condition, the statutes of laborers were 
enacted in the years 1349 and 1350 (23 Edw., 
3 and 25 Edw., 3). 

These early statutes provided that every 
man and woman “of what condition he or 
she be, free of bond, able in body, and within 
the age of three score years, shall be bounden 
to serve him which shall so require him, 
under pain of imprisonment,” and take no 
more than the customary rate of wages. 
By the act of 1350 the rate of wages was 
fixed for a certain period of the year for the 
more important trades and provisions made 
for the enforcement of the statute. The 
statute likewise restricted the right of the 
workingmen to locate in other than their home 
counties. It remained in force for more 
than two hundred years, but was frequently 
modified or extended as the respective situa- 
tion seemed to require. 

In 1383 the city authorities of London— 
the city of London had its own officers, its 
own laws and its own system of jurispru- 
dence founded upon the charters of several 
kings beginning with thé Conqueror—issued 
a proclamation forbidding “all congrega- 
tions, covins and conspiracies of workmen.” 
In 1387 the society of shoemakers seems to 
have run foul of this law. It is on record 
that a number of their members were carried 
off to Newgate (London’s prison) for violat- 
ing it. The society of the saddlers appears 
to have gotten into trouble on account of this 
same proclamation for their society was sup- 
pressed in 1396. 

The statute of Henry the Sixth, enacted in 
1424, was especially aimed at those organiza- 
tions which were trying to evade the stat- 
utes of Edward the Third. It decreed that 
“the chapiters should not be holden,” and 
that “those who cause them to be as- 
sembled and holden should be judged for 
felons.” All other persons attending such 


assemblies were to be punished by fines, 
imprisonment, and ransom. This last provi- 
sion most likely applied to those foreign 
workmen who at that time were frequently 
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brought from Continental Europe to assist 
in the building of churches and other monu- 
mental buildings. 

In the year 1548 a statute was enacted for- 
bidding all conspiracies and enjoining cove- 
nants of workingmen “not to make or 
do their work, but at a certain price or rate, 
or for other similar purposes.”” The punish- 
ments for violating the provisions of this 
statute were the loss of an ear, the pillory, 
and ‘‘to be taken as a man infamous.” 

The statute enacted in 1562, during the 
reign of Queen Elizabeth, repealed much 
of the earlier legislation and consolidated the 
law. It is entitled ‘‘An Act containing divers 
orders for artificers, laborers, servants of 
husbandry and apprentices.” Its leading 
provisions in reference to the particular mat- 
ter under consideration are as follows: 


“All persons able to work as laborers or artificers 
and not possessed of independent means or other 
employments, are bound to work as artificers or 
laborers upon demand. The hours of work are fixed, 
power is given to justices in their next session after 
Easter to fix the wages to be paid to all mechanics 
and laborers, elaborate rules are laid down as to ap- 
prenticeship, and it is provided that for the future 
no one is to set up, occupy, use or exercise any craft, 
mystery or occupation now used in England or Wales, 
unless he is serving or has served an apprenticeship 
of seven years. This statute remained in force prac- 
tically for a long period of time. It was not formally 
repealed till the year 1875. 

“Throughout the whole of the seventeenth and 
the greater part of the eighteenth century no act 
was passed for the general regulation of trade and 
labor comparable to it in importance. A consider- 
able number of acts, however, were passed bearing 
more or les& on trade offenses. They were for the 
most part acts relating to particular trades, and pro- 
hibited combinations in respect to the wages pay- 
able in those trades. Thus, for instance, in 1720 was 
passed ‘An Act for regulating the journeymen tailors 
within the bills of morality.’ This act declared all 
agreements between journeymen tailors for advanc- 
ing their wages or for lessening their hours of work 
to be null and void, and subjected persons entering 
into any such agreement to be imprisoned with or 
without hard labor for two months. The hours of 
work were to be from 6.00 A. M. to 8.00 P. M.., less 
an hour for dinner and one-half penny a day for 
breakfast. The wages were to be any sum not ex- 
ceeding two shillings a day from March 25th to 
June 24th, and for the rest of the year not exceed- 
ing one shilling and eight pence. The courts of 
quarter sessions had power to regulate these rates 
both as to fine and as to wages. Similar enactments 
were passed with respect to the woolen manufac- 
turers in 1725, the hat tradein 1749, the silk weavers 
in 1777, and the paper trade in 1795. The last 
mentioned act fixes the hours of work at twelve with 
one hour for refreshment. It says nothing of wages 
but enters much into detail as to the suppression of 
the combinations which it prohibits.” Stephen’s 
History of Criminal Law of England. 
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The consideration of English trades 
unions of the medieval period and the 
treatment accorded to them by the laws of 
England has been extended over a space of 
time far in excess of what is usually called the 
Middle Ages. ‘This has been done for the 
purpose of bringing the subject to a date 
where the conditions peculiar to the era 
treated became obsolete by reason of new 
discoveries and inventions which were 
destined to revolutionize the entire system of 
manufacture and commerce and impress 
upon the leading white nations of the world 
new ideals of political liberty and a new 
economic philosophy. Before we proceed to 
their consideration, we shall briefly review 
what has been stated at length in the pre- 
ceding pages of this chapter and draw our 
conclusions from them. 

Beginning with the thirteenth century 
England gradually emerged from the state 
of a pastoral and agricultural country and 
entered upon that course of manufacture, 
trade and commerce that placed it in the 
forefront of the world’s commercial nations. 
With the beginning of that era of venture and 
enterprise there becomes manifest a ten- 
dency among its artisans, tradesmen and 
merchants, who crowd into the towns and 
cities of the land to form societies among 
themselves by means of which they endeavor 
to advance their interests and to obtain 
many advantages. At first, those working 
at a common trade or engaged in a common 
occupation join into one society, but as 
opulence begins to grow among them those 
who become well-to-do draw away from 
those less favored by fortune. The rules of 
the trade societies or guild are made more 
stringent and it becomes difficult for the 
journeymen of the trade to establish them- 
selves in shops of their own in the trades of 
their choice. House industry becomes more 
extended and loses much of its former 
patriarchal character. As the capital of the 
masters increases they employ greater num- 
bers of journeymen. The journeymen in 
turn find it to their advantage to form 
societies exclusively composed of journey- 
men by means of which they can obtain 
better conditions of employment and greater 
remuneration for their labor. 

There comes now into evidence that com- 
petition between employers and employed 
for the division of the product of industry. 
It is the historic struggle of capital and labor 
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and the strong arm of the law is invoked 
and called to the aid of those who can com- * 
mand it with their purses and influence. 

The employers, by reason of their wealth 
and position being the more powerful, in- 
voked the law to suppress the united effort 
of the employed’ for better conditions and 
more pay. Statutes were enacted and proc- 
lamations issued forbidding “‘congregations, 
covins and conspiracies of workmen.” They 
were forbidden to ask and receive more than 
the rate of wages fixed by the magistrates; 
were forbidden to limit the hours of labor 
or seek work in other than their native 
parishes; forbidden to refuse to accept any- 
body’s employment who wanted to employ 
them. Their organizations were put under 
the ban and suppressed. 

Much has been said and written about the 
growth of constitutional liberty in England; 
but with all due respect for the heroic 
work done by Englishmen in liberty’s behalf 
it must be stated that English liberty from 
Runnymede to the days of George the Third 
was a liberty mainly of the powerful and 
wealthy. Magna Carta conferred no liberty 
upon the workingmen and laborers. ‘The 
Revolution gave them no rights. Bad laws 
hampered their progress and hindered their 
development at every hand. The vast 
wealth that their skilled hands produced only 
served to increase the chasm that separated 
them from the favored classes and made 
their own poverty the more oppressive to 
them. 

Yet withal the English workingmen man- 
aged to keep alive a spirit of protest and re- 
volt at conditions so unfair and unworthy 
of their people. Despite the laws made for 
their suppression the workingmen managed 
to maintain their societies and, taking 
advantage of their opportunity, succeeded in 
obtaining concessions. Bad laws became 
dead laws and the old notions of regulation 
and suppression gradually gave way to a 
more enlightened and liberal view. 

It becomes apparent to the unprejudiced 
observer that conditions, bad as they were in 
England for the working people of those 
times, were nevertheless never such as to 
preclude the possibility of progress. A full- 
blooded high-spirited people, there was that 
in the English people which never said die, 
and manfully kept up the struggle in the face 
of the most discouraging circumstances for 
what they considered their rights. That 




















liberty which was wrested from King John 
at Runnymede by the English barons and 
sustained and enlarged by later contentions 
that eventually found their highest expres- 
sion in the Declaration of Independence of 
the American colonies, was bound to result 
in the liberation and advancement of every 
class of the English nation. Although re- 
tarded by costly wars and frequently by 
internal dissensions, the tendency of the 
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English people has been toward liberty for 
all the people. The laws of England, for 
centuries opposed to the organizations of its 
workingmen, have outgrown their suppres- 
sive tendency and now embody and pro- 
claim the full and free right of workingmen 
to associate themselves together into societies 
for their mutual protection and advancement. 
But of this we shall treat in our next 
chapter. 


(To be continued.) 





BOooT AND SHOE WORKERS’ UNION 


By PRESIDENT JOHN F. Tosin 





when involved in strikes or lockouts. 


organizations to provide funds. 





The Seattle Convention of the American Federation of Labor adopted a 
resolution which urged all national, international, local and federated bodies to put 
forth every effort at their command to establish as soon as possible a system within 
their own organizations providing weekly financial assistance for members 
Strikes which occur when there has not been 
the proper preparation for financial support cause needless misery and suffering 
and increase the difficulties of winning the strike. When those who are conducting 
the strike must depend for funds upon circular and personal appeals the movement 
loses in force and well-directed procedure. 
structed the editor of the AMERICAN FEDERATIONIST to publish bi-monthly 
articles dealing with the subject-matter of this resolution. 
internationals have been asked to contribute articles describing the systems in their 
President Tobin wrote the following suggestive 
account of the experiences of the Boot and Shoe Workers’ Union.— Editor. 


The Philadelphia Convention in- 


Several officers of 








My conclusions upon the subject of 
union dues are based upon the experience of 
our Own organization under low dues and 
frequent strikes and later under what is called 
the high dues, which have resulted in almost 
eliminating strikes. 

Previous to 1895 we had in the shoe trade 
the Lasters’ Protective Union, representing 
one branch of the trade and the Boot and 
Shoe Workers’ International Union repre- 
senting the other branches of the trade, both 
affiliated with the American Federation of 
Labor. There was also a shoe workers’ 


organization connected with the Knights of 
Labor. 
In April of 1895 the three organizations 


named, together with several independent 
local shoe unions, held a joint convention 
in Boston and amalgamated under our pres- 
ent organization. 

We began with weekly dues of 10 cents, 
following the example of other organizations 
above named. The per capita tax to the 
general union from the locals was fixed at 
eight cents per month per member, which if 
paid regularly would amount to 96 cents 
per year for each member, and if continued 
regularly for five years providing none of the 
per capita tax was spent for any other pur- 
pose sufficient would be paid in to furnish 
each member with less than one week's 
strike benefit on the basis of $5 per week. 
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The organization provided for $3 per week 
strike benefit but inasmuch as per capita 
tax was barely sufficient to meet the ex- 
penses of the general office, there was no 
provision made to pay the strike benefit. 
Consequently we had to beg and borrow to 
finance many strikes which we were obliged 
to enter into, as manufacturers were not 
disposed to yield any consideration to an 
organization which was not financially able 
to assert itself effectively. 

After four years of precarious existence 
upon a poverty- basis, a strike of about 
3,000 members occurred in Marlboro, Mass., 
in November, 1898, and continuing for over 
six months, taught us the folly of trying to 
finance a strike by depending upon volun- 
tary contributions from affiliated trade 
unionists who had to take care of their own 
troubles. 

In the following June, with a bankrupt 
organization, we held a convention in 
Rochester, New York, in which thirty-two 
delegates participated. Dues were raised to 
25 cents per week and the officers promised 
that if only seven members would subscribe 
to the constitution there adopted, a success- 
ful organization would be guaranteed. The 
constitution was adopted, but our members 
at the beginning were very reluctant to as- 
sume the new rate of dues, which looked 
high by comparison with ten cents per week. 
A prediction was made that the shoe workers 
would not pay the increased amount, but 
the answer was that inasmuch as they did 
not pay the ten cents we could not be worse 
off than we were under the old system. 

The officers’ faith in the constitution has 
been fully vindicated by the fact that from 
the very beginning until the present time 
there has been continued and _ uninter- 
rupted progress, and during the present 
unusual depression in business generally our 
members have not suffered reductions in 
wages. On the contrary we have secured 
increases in many instances. Our members 
enjoy the highest rate of wages prevailing in 
the trade, and the manufacturers with whom 
we have contract relations are the most 


prosperous, due to the fact that the waste 
through strikes has been converted into 
profits for the employer and into increased 
wages for the workers. 
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We pay out an average of $100,000 per 
year in sick and death benefits, the weekly 


. sick benefit being $5 and the death benefit 


$100. Our strike benefit is $5 per week, and 
we have in every single instance been able 
to pay to our members on strike the full 
amount to which they have been entitled by 
the constitution. We have conducted such 
strikes as we have had without diminishing 
our general funds and without appealing for 
assistance or the levy of assessments. We 
have paid out hundreds of thousands of 
dollars on union stamp advertising and have 
met every financial obligation to the last 
cent. We have become a permanent in- 
stitution and our trade agreements are 
considered valuable to our members as well 
as to the employers. During the past six 
months of unusual business depression our 
cash reserve has been gaining steadily and is 
$50,000 greater now than it was six months 
ago. Thus we are prepared to meet any 
emergency that is likely to arise which 
may call for financial stability. 

While we began our present system of high 
dues with only thirty-two delegates at a 
convention in 1899, we had at our last conven- 
tion in June, 1913, 287 delegates, indicating 
a very substantial growth. 

In my opinion one of the greatest ob- 
stacles to higher dues in unions now paying 
low dues is the fear of the officers that the 
rank and file will not pay high dues and 
that the officers may by advocating higher 
dues lose their popularity. Other organiza- 
tions promise they will provide for high 
dues after they have become larger, but in 
my opinion this is a mistake, as the larger 
the organization the more difficult it will be 
to establish high dues. We were successful 
in establishing high dues because we had 
everything to gain and nothing to lose. 

I unqualifiedly recommend high dues and 
the elimination of per capita tax to the na- 
tional unions, and in its place substitute a 
percentage of the dues and initiation fees 
collected. Our organization provides that 
one-third of the dues and initiation fees 
shall be retained by the local union, and two- 
thirds forwarded to the general union. The 
due books and standing of the membership 
are determined at headquarters and _ all 
benefits are paid from the general funds. 
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AN APPEAL FOR BELGIAN WORKERS 


The Executive Council of the American Federation of Labor at its January meeting 
directed that this appeal for help for the Belgian workers be published in the AMERICAN FEDERA- 
TIONIST. Contributions should be sent to MR. OUDEGEEST, REGULIERSGRACHT 80, AMSTER- 


DAM, HOLLAND.—S. G. 


AMSTERDAM, December, 1914. 
THE TRADE UNION NATIONAL CENTERS. 

DEAR SIRS AND BROTHERS: It is more 
than four months now since the Belgian peo- 
ple were, against their own will, forced to 
take part in this war which has set aflame 
the larger part of Europe. For more than 
four months this war, with all its horrors, 
has completely paralyzed the economic life 
of that little country, plunging the whole 
population and especially the working classes 
into the most pitiful misery. 

It will scarcely be necessary to explain to 
you in detail the general conditions prevail- 
ing in a country so ravaged by the war. 
You have no doubt learned all this from the 
daily press of your own country. 

It appears necessary however to call your 
attention to the consequences this war 
has had for the Belgian laboring classes. 

Work has been stopped in all factories and 
workshops since the first day hostilities com- 
menced, condemning the employes who were 
not called upon to defend their country to 
the terrible consequences of complete unem- 
ployment. 

One part of the country after another has 
been conquered and occupied by German 
troops. Wherever battles and other mili- 
tary engagements took place the inhabitants 
had to leave their dwellings, fleeing to some 
other city or to some other part of the coun- 
try under continual fear that they might 
soon be compelled to flee anew to some new 
place of refuge. 

It will be easily understood that under 
such conditions unemployment has de- 
veloped to such an extent that the trade 
unions are powerless and unable to fight 
effectively the miseries accruing there- 
from. 

Everything necessary has been suggested 
and done by all public boards where the 
workers are represented with a view of 
providing for the maintenance of this 
unhappy, semi-starved population. Food 
has been distributed on a very modest scale, 
and, once in a while, money as well. 

All this, however, is in no way Sufficient 


to keep the workers, their wives and children 
alive. Extreme misery prevails all round 
and this threatens to become more acute 
with the approaching winter. 

The Belgian trade unions have used every 
possible means to save their organizations 
from complete destruction and to support 
their members during these tragic moments, 
but there is a limit to everything and the 
means at the disposal of the Belgian trade 
unions are entirely exhausted. 

The National Center of the Trade Unions 
of Holland (the ‘‘Nederlandsch Verbond 
van Vakvereenigingen’’), after thorough ex- 
amination of this sad state of affairs, has de- 
cided to issue an urgent appeal for help on 
behalf of the Belgian fellow workers. We 
have been communicating with the manage- 
ment of the International Federation of 
Trade Unions (President Carl Legien in 
Berlin), whom we informed of our intention. 
Whereupon we received his immediate reply 
that he had taken notice of our plan. 

We now approach your organization, dear 
sirs and brothers, praying that you might 
render whatever help you can give to the 
Belgian unions who are at present undergo- 
ing the most serious and sinister trial. 

Will you kindly take cognizance of the 
fact that our Belgian friends have been 
brought to these trist conditions without 
any fault of their own and we are convinced 
that you will do everything within your 
power to render practical help to the Belgian 
working class which desires nothing else but 
to be permitted to continue quietly their 
efforts for the improvement of their economic 
conditions and their struggle for social libera- 
tion. 

Will you kindly forward your contribu- 
tions as early as possible to the above 
address to be sent to the Belgian trade union 
center from here? Let us express our sincere 
thanks in advance for all you can do. 

Awaiting your early reply, we beg to re- 
main on behalf of the Dutch Trade Union 
Center, 

Yours fraternally, 
J. OupeceeEst, President. 
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THE POWER OF UNIONISM 


By RoBERT HUNTER 


Let him who questions the value of unionism 
pause and consider for a moment just one 
thing that unionism has accomplished. 

It is well known that in the early days of 
the present factory system the day’s work ex- 
tended usually to fourteen or sixteen hours. 

This long day existed for all workers, the 
skilled and the unskilled, the children as well 
as the men and women. 

The workers had not yet learned to organize 
and as individuals they were utterly helpless 
to effect a change in the hours of their labor 
or in the scale of their wages. 

There were, of course, no laws to protect 
them, and so they were entirely at the mercy 
of their employers. 

The normal condition that existed in the 
factory system little more than half a century 
ago in England and elsewhere throughout the 
world are equaled today only in certain 
plague spots. 

When one reads the story of the misery and 
oppression, the long hours arid low wages of 
those days, one wonders how the workers 
managed to live at all 

How much the condition of the workers 
generally has been improved it is by no means 
easy to say, but we do know that the condi- 
tion of the workers has vastly improved 
wherever they have learned to value unity. 

In those trades where the men have known 
enough to fight for their rights and to stand 
together there has arisen what some scoffers 
like to call an “‘aristocracy of labor.”’ 

And if in certain trades there are indeed 
aristocrats of labor, it is simply because they 
have had intelligence enough to fight together, 
to pay dues to one organization and to battle 
always with unity and solidarity. 

And what they have done, all other workers 
can do 

The “‘aristocrats’ hold no patent on their 
method of action, and by acting in the same 
manner all other toilers can win all the 
“aristocrats” have won. 

Now it is difficult to ascertain just how much 
union workers have benefited by higher wages. 

In that matter there is always the question 
as to the increased cost of living which makes 
difficult any comparison of wages here and 
abroad or of wages now with those of forty 
years ago. 

The best one can do is to compare wages 
and hours today in one trade that is organized 
with the wages and hours in another trade 
that is unorganized 

This has been well done by the Department 
of Labor at Washington, and the figures 
gathered by that department show beyond 
dispute the enormous benefits that have come 
to labor as a result of organization. 

Consider for one moment the following facts: 

We all know that the workers in the iron 





and steel trade are poorly organized and we 
find that the hours of labor in this trade are 
eighty-four hours per week. 

On the other hand, we all know that the 
stone and granite cutters are well organized. 

When we look up the figures of their hours 
we find that they work about forty-eight hours 
per week. 

The bricklayers, the carpenters, the hod- 
carriers, the painters, the paperhangers and 
the plumbers are highly organized trades, and 
when we inquire into the hours worked by 
these, we find that they rarely average more 
than fifty hours per week. 

These workers, then, are the “‘aristocrats”’ 
of labor simply because they are well united 
in their trade, are loyal to their organization, 
pay their dues and fight a common battle. 

It would be difficult to find an argument in 
support of unionism so potent as this one. 

To find one set of workers like the stone 
cutters working forty-eight hours per week 
and another set of workers in the iron and 
steel trade working eighty-four hours per week 
should alone be enough to convince every 
toiler in this wide land of the valueof unionism. 

But this is not all. The hot blast men, who 
work an average of eighty hours a week, ob 
tain only about 16 cents per hour for theirlabor. 

The stone cutters, who work on an average 
of forty-eight hours per week, receive an 
average of 41 cents per hour. 

In other words, the stone cutters, working 
about half the time of the hot blast men, re- 
ceive at the end of a week much larger wages. 

To look at it in another way, a hot blast 
man during his life sells to his boss an amount 
of labor equal to that sold by two stone 
cutters during their life. 

The hot blast worker gives in one life what 
one stone cutter would need two lives to give, 
and he gives the labor of two lives for less 
money than a stone cutter receives for the 
labor of his one life. 

Think of this and then consider how tragic 
it is that one must actually persuade work- 
ingmen to believe in industrial unity. 

It is almost impossible to believe that any 
class of the workers should be blind to the 
value of unionism or loath to suffer almost 
anything to achieve it. 

And what astounding evidence of working 
class stupidity it would be if the workers of 
this country should, without a fight, allow 
their unions to be crushed and their right of 
organization taken away by the capitalist 
legislatures and courts. 

The value of unity is so clear, the gains for 
those who have united are so evident, and 
the necessity of organization for all workers 
is so great, that it would seem that men, if 
they have intelligence to fight for anything, 
they would surely fight for this. 
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EDITORIALS | alae 


The Supreme Court of the United States has ruled that under the Sherman 
antitrust law the homes and the little savings of the 186 
workingmen belonging to the Danbury Hatters’ union may 
be taken from them to compensate employers threefold 
for their losses resulting from their opposition to the efforts of workingmen to 
secure for themselves better standards and conditions of work. 

D. E. Loewe and Company of Danbury, Connecticut, refused to comply 
with the standards and conditions generally obtaining in the trade, secured by 
trade union action. As a consequence of the company’s hostile attitude the 
men in the employ of the company went on strike. The Hatters, taking up the 
cause of the strikers, appealed to fellow workers and friends to transfer 
their patronage from the Loewe hats to hats manufactured by other em- 
ployers who had conceded the better standards and conditions of labor. 

About that time a lawyer without a brief conceived the idea of forming 
an “‘Antiboycott Association,” and a few labor hating employers were enrolled 
as members. It was that association which used the D. E. Loewe and Com- 
pany as a puppet to bring suit in 1903 against the Danbury Hatters on the 
ground that their efforts to organize the workers engaged in the production of 
fur hats had resulted in a decrease of the sale of the hats made by D. E. 
Loewe and Company. Practically 90 per cent of the manufacturers of fur 
hats had agreed to and had established in their shops the conditions proposed 
by the United Hatters of North America. Because D. E. Loewe and Company 
determined upon a shop policy that was contrary to the interests of the workers, 
the Hatters advised their friends that patronage given to that firm would be 
given to an opponent of organized labor. Naturally workers whose superior 
conditions of work, shorter workday and better wages have been secured 
through organized economic action do not wish to use their patronage to 
destroy the agency that secured these benefits. So D. E. Loewe and Com- 
pany lost trade because of the policy. they had determined upon and although 
they voluntarily chose that policy yet they wished to be protected from its 
consequences and entered suit against the Hatters’ union for threefold damages 
under the Sherman antitrust law. 

The United Hatters of North America conduct their business inde- 
pendently, as trade autonomy is guaranteed under the constitution of the 
American Federation of Labor. In this particular effort to extend organiza- 
tion the A. F. of L. had no part. Neither did it endorse or declare a boycott 
against D. E. Loewe and Company. In fact neither the Hatters nor their 
organization made any request for such action by the A. F. of L. The firm 
D. E. Loewe and Company was never published in the ‘““‘We Don’t Patronize”’ 
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list of the AMERICAN FEDERATIONIST, despite the repeated assertions of the 
courts to the contrary, an assertion reiterated by the Supreme Court in its 
recent decision. 

The court in its decision says: 

“It requires more than the blindness of justice not to see that many branches of the 
United Hatters and the Federation of Labor, to both of which the defendants belong, in 
pursuance of the plan emanating from headquarters, made use of such lists and of the 
primary and secondary boycott in every effort to subdue the plaintiffs to their demands.” 

It requires more than the keenest and minutest microscope to find one word 
in all the evidence before the court or elsewhere that the “Federation of 
Labor” (the A. F. of L.) was in any way connected with either the Hatters’ 
strike or the Hatters’ boycott of the hats manufactured by D. E. Loewe and 
Company. Indeed under oath the officers of the A. F. of L. emphatically 
declared and brought the records of the A. F. of L. into court as proof that at 
no time was the A. F. of L., its officers or representatives, asked or consulted 
regarding the strike and the boycott or even knew of their existence. As a matter 
of fact neither Loewe or any other witness in the case for Loewe ever undertook 
to dispute that testimony and the record is clear on that point. And yet the 
Supreme Court declares that ‘‘the defendants and other members of the 
United Hatters caused the A. F. of L. to declare a boycott against the plain- 
tiffs.” 

The court said: 

“The by-laws provide a separate fund to be kept for strikes, lockouts, and agitation 
for the union label. Members are forbidden to sell non-union hats.” 

Nowhere in the record of the two trials is there one scintilla of 
evidence that the members were to sell or forbidden to sell either 
non-union hats or anything else. The hatmakers were not engaged in selling 
anything but their labor power and that to employers, and how the court 
could have asserted that the Hatters were either engaged in or forbidden 
to sell non-union hats or anything else, is beyond comprehension, but it is 
upon a par with the misstatement that the A. F. of L. with its then 1,400,000 
members were engaged in boycotting the hats manufactured by D. E. 
Loewe and Company. 

The A. F. of L. was never consulted or asked to assent or make a sugges- 
tion by the officers of the Hatters’ organization, the Hatters or any one else in 
regard to the suit instituted against the Danbury Hatters. The matter was 
never made the subject of consideration by the conventions or the officers 
of the A. F. of L. until the name of the A. F. of L. was brought up in the suit 
and the Supreme Court of the United States gave its drastic and far-reaching 
decision that the Sherman antitrust law, intended to apply to control over 
things, applied also to the human beings who produce those things. 

That decision of the highest judicial tribunal confirmed the apprehension of 
organized labor that the courts of the land under this pernicious judicial 
theory that labor power is property would deprive workers of industrial 
freedom and the right to activities promoting their own welfare and would 
finally seek to destroy labor organizations themselves. There could be no 
more convincing proof than the decision that the 186 Hatters of Danbury, 
Connecticut, who tried to secure union wages, standards, and other conditions 
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of work shall pay $252,000 as the penalty for trying to better their conditions. 

This last decision of the courts seeks specially to penalize whole-souled 
co-operation of the members of a trade union as the court said: 

“The question is narrowed to the responsibility of the defendants for what was done 
by the sanction and the procyrement of the societies above named.” 

The decision of the court endeavors to make every member of organized 
tabor feel the danger to his possessions and his personal liberty from normal 
and successful trade union activity in promoting better conditions of work. 

The United States Supreme Court upholds the decision of the lower court, 
which holds members of a union responsible for the deeds and decisions of their 
union and its officers. The court decision declares: 

“If they did not know that, they were bound to know the constitutions of their societies, 
and at least well might be found to have known how the words of those constitutions had 
been construed in act.” 

The evidence which was incorporated in the record shows that men were 
held responsible who had not attended meetings where the strike and boycott 
were under discussion and that some of the defendants had not been in 
attendance at the meeting of the union for over twenty years, the union 
itself absolving all members over 50 years of age from attending union meet- 
ings. 
The court holds these members responsible for information published in 

the newspapers: 

“The introduction of newspapers, etc. was proper in large part to show publicity in 
places and directions where the facts were likely to be brought home to the defendants, and 
also to prove an intended and detrimental consequence of the principal acts, not to speak of 
other grounds.” 

Fortunately the provisions of the Clayton Act rob the decision of its 
general application—the 186 members of the Danbury union are those who 
suffer for the movement. 

Such fines are a legal and respectable method of making labor organiza- 
tions impossible. It was realization of this imminent danger to the very 

" existence of organized labor which determined the A. F. of L. upon its active 
political policy to secure relief from the judicial application of the Sherman 
antitrust law. That policy achieved its purpose in the labor sections of the 
Clayton Antitrust Act; section 6 by its fundamental declaration for- 
bids the application of trust legislation to labor organizations as such, and 
section 20 secures to workers the legal right to activities for which the Dan- 
bury Hatters are sentenced to pay damages. ‘These sections are as follows: 

Sec. 6. That the labor of a human being is not a commodity or article of commerce. 
Nothing contained in the antitrust laws shall be construed to forbid the existence and opera- 
tion of labor, agricultural, or horticultural organizations, instituted for the purposes of mutual 
help, and not having capital stock or conducted for profit, or to forbid or restrain individual 
members of such organizations from lawfully carrying out the legitimate objects thereof; 
nor shall such organizations, or the members thereof be construed to be illegal combina- 

tions or conspiracies in restraint of trade, under the antitrust laws. 


Sec. 20. That no restraining order or injunction shall be granted by any court of the 
United States, or a judge or the judges thereof, in any case between an employer and em- 
ployes, or between employers and employes, or between employes, or between persons 
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employed and persons seeking employment, involving, or growing out of, a dispute concern- 
ing terms or conditions of employment, unless necessary to prevent irreparable injury to 
property, or to a property right of the party making the application, for which injury there is 
no adequate remedy at law, and such property or property right must be described with 
particularity in the application, which must be in writing and sworn to by the applicant, or by 
his agent or attorney. 

And no such restraining order or injunction shall prohibit any person or persons, 
whether single or in concert, from terminating any relation of employment, or from ceasing 
to perform any work or labor, or from recommending, advising, or persuading others by 
peaceful means so to do; or from attending at any place where any such person or persons 
may lawfully be, for the purpose of peacefully obtaining or communicating information, 
or from peacefully persuading any person to work or to abstain from working; or from ceas- 
ing to patronize or to employ any party to such dispute, or from recommending, advising, 
or persuading others by peaceful and lawful means so to do; or from paying or giving to, 
or withholding from, any person engaged in such dispute, any strike benefits or other 
moneys or things of value; or from peaceably assembling in a lawful manner, and for 
lawful purposes; or from doing any act or thing which might lawfully be done in the absence 
of such dispute by any party thereto; NOR SHALL ANY OF THE ACTS SPECIFIED 
IN THIS PARAGRAPH BE CONSIDERED OR HELD TO BE VIOLATIONS OF ANY 
LAW OF THE UNITED STATES. 





Two methods have been devised for dealing with the wrongs and injustice 
that have been imposed upon the workers. Some 
have put their faith in party political action and have 
trusted the solution of labor problems to legislation. 
Others have based all action upon the principle that free workers must never 
delegate to outside authority ultimate control over determining conditions 
and terms of personal relations between employers and employes, but the 
workers themselves must assume responsibility for their own welfare. 

Those who advocate the first method are the parliamentarians who pro- 
pose to secure reforms through enacting laws to establish desired purposes. 
The laws must be made by the official lawmakers and enforced by the adminis- 
trative agents of the state. The people vitally affected by the legislation have 
indirect control, if any, over the formulation and enforcement of the regula- 
tion. Responsibility for ultimate results is shifted. 

Those who advocate the second method are the trade unionists who 
subordinate political action to economic activity. They hold that the key 
to industrial freedom, which is real freedom for the working people, is main- 
tenance of strong, virile, resourceful economic organizations, aware of their 
power and using it most effectively. They hold that unions which let go ulti- 
mate control over industrial welfare, stultify initiative, weaken the fighting 
force of the trade unionists, and hence undermine their power physically, 
politically and socially. 

Events during the past year prove that legislation does not ‘‘settle’’ 
things, that legislative action not only is not final but increases the difficulties 
that confront workers in controlling matters affecting their own interests. 

The members of the organized labor movement of the state of Washing- 
ton have been consuming their energies in efforts to have the economic de- 
mands, rights, and privileges taken care of by state legislation. But now 
the President of the Washington State Federation of Labor, Mr. E. P. Marsh, 
laments the fact that the state now has the most reactionary legislature which 
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it has seen in years. He states that Labor is unable to take advantage of an 
unusual oportunity to establish a state system of employment agencies and 
makes this significant assertion: ‘We are going to have to fight as well to 
hold labor legislation now upon the statute books and to make our initiative 
machinery more workable than it is at present.” These exponents of legisla- 
tive action to secure the demands of workers are finding out that a law secured 
at one session of the legislature may be absolutely undone at the next and that 
many vexatious and vicious restrictions may be imposed upon workers by 
scheming politicians who as office-holders in the legislature are able to follow 
their own reactionary ideas or are susceptible to the blandishments of the 
oppressors of Labor. 

What the Washington workers have experienced has been the experience 
of the workers of Massachusetts. Only afew weeks ago Governor Walsh of 
Massachusetts had the temerity to recommend that the labor laws of Massa- 
chusetts be suspended so as to enable the industries to take advantage of the 
unusual opportunities afforded by the terrible European war. In order 
to serve the interests of the manufacturers the governor of the state urged the 
revival of the ancient practice that the Stuart rulers of England exercised 
under their claim to the divine right of kings. 

When necessary and humane laws are threatened with repeal by reac- 
tionary legislatures and with suspension by reactionary governors, it is a vain 
hope to trust the industrial welfare of the wage-earners to legislation. And 
this has been the experience of the workers of all ages. 

Turn the pages of the history of England back to the fourteenth century, 
when Parliament adopted the policy of fixing wages, hours of labor, and condi- 
tions of work by legislative enactment or judicial decree. Nowhere are the 
facts concerning the Statute of Laborers or the effects of these statutes pre- 
sented more forcibly or convincingly than in a statement made by Mr. Paul 
Scharrenberg, Secretary of the California State Federation of Labor, before the 
joint committee of the Senate and Assembly of the California State Legisla- 
ture, which had under consideration several bills providing for minimum wage 
for women. Mr. Scharrenberg brought out clearly the dangers and the 
difficulties of attempting to regulate by law conditions of work for employes. 
The English statutes of course fixed maximum standards but Mr. Scharrenberg 
very properly concluded that there is no difference in. principle between 
fixing maximum and fixing minimum standards. 

He showed that England found it impossible to enforce legislative or 
judicial regulations of wages, hours or conditions of work in opposition 
to the desires of the workers or the employers. Violations of the Statutes of 
Laborers led to legislation declaring that a combination to raise wages or 
reduce hours of labor was a conspiracy. There was extension of the judicial 
machinery to enforce these laws and punish the “‘offenders.’’ The powers 
of the courts were increased. Punishments for violating the laws were made 
increasingly drastic—but in vain. The economic laws of industry and en- 
lightened self-interest prevailed over every effort to impose restrictions and 
burdens upon the wage workers. But those restrictions and burdens made 
progress many fold more difficult—needlessly difficult. 
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The English workers found that organization into aggressive, virile trade 
unions was necessary to free the workers from the fetters that legislation had 
fastened upon them, and to enable the workers to secure for themselves 
better conditions of work, higher wages, and a shorter workday. 

The lessons of English history as well as the recent happenings in Ameri- 
can states raise fears as to the future of those workers who put their trust in 
laws to secure for workers higher wages, a shorter workday and better condi- 
tions of work. 

The trade union movement of America has just finished one great stage 
in the effort to free the workers of America from legislation that hindered 
their efforts and activities to protect and advance their own interests and 
to work out their own welfare. The labor sections of the Clayton Act secure 
to the workers industrial freedom and give them the legal right to collective 
economic activity. 

Is it wise then for the workers to jeopardize that industrial freedom 
by seeking to secure legislation establishing hours of work or minimum standards 
of pay? Administration of law is entrusted to political agents. There is no 
guarantee that standards or administrative acts determined by political agents 
will always be for the best interests of the workers. On the other hand, 
there is reason to fear that they will jeopardize the best interests of Labor. 

Free, enlightened men and women can not submit tamely to that which 
they know will injure them and those who shall come after them. Does it 
take any great imagination to foresee that machinery for coercion will follow 
upon the footsteps of. legislative or administrative determinations of the con- 
ditions of work and relations between employes and employers? May not 
combinations to secure changes in minimum standards be judicially declared 
“conspiracies” just as were combinations against maximum standards? Is 
there any guarantee that reactionary lawmakers or lawmakers subservient 
to the interests will not endanger the welfare of the workers by vicious legisla- 
tion of that nature? 

Let the workers keep in their own hands and under their immediate 
control regulation of matters that vitally affect industrial welfare. Organiza- 
tions of workers aware of their own interests and alert to further that which 
promotes their own welfare are more capable of steadily securing wider oppor- 
tunities and better things than any outside agents to whom this responsibility 
can be delegated. The way to industrial betterment and progress and free- 
dom lies in our well-tried policy, Educate! Agitate! Organize! 





Truly it was a kindly courtesy in the United States Congress to coin and 
give official sanction to the phrase ‘‘constitutional psycho- 
pathic inferiority’’—'tis a quaintly politic phrase but one 
that does not detract from the horrors of the disease. 
The defects characteristic of the disease are clearly exhibited in the cognitive 
processes of those suffering from the disease. Some of these processes of 
psychopathic minds observed are crudely and imperfectly performed and 
others are abnormally conspicuous. Perception of each individual sufferer is of 
course limited by his experience, but in all victims imagination is found to be 
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out of all proportion to other activities; memory is very faulty; consciousness 
of meaning, judgment and reasoning are usually defective because of arrested 
development. 

For years it has been our public duty to warn the confiding and the 
ingenuous against certain self-established prophets and teachers of men. 
Again and again we have disclosed the sophistry and the vain hopes of those 
faddists who proclaim partisan political action as the unfailing panacea. 
Whether the end desired is a communal utopia or merely the regulation of 
community toothpicks, these zealots eagerly advance the superior advantages 
of organizing a political party as the only means of securing the end. 
The psychopathic condition of their neural processes is due to the domination 
of the hallucination that they must organize a political party before any 
undertaking of any nature can be accomplished. 

Occasionally we have allowed ourselves to hope that these victims of this 
hallucination perchance might not be suffering from constitutional psycho- 
pathic inferiority but from a curable ailment. But alas! there comes new 
evidence that the mental processes of these sufferers are hopelessly abnormal. 
No other conclusion is possible in regard to those who always ignore facts and 
everlastingly misrepresent movements. 

The New York Call, the best known organ of these psychopathic unfortu- 
nates, published an article in its editorial columns under the somewhat 
indefinite title, ““As Mad as a Danbury Hatter.” The somewhat discon- 
nected matter in that article of editorial form ventures to suggest the edi- 
torial policy of the AMERICAN FEPERATIONIST and even to give advice upon 

‘ the specific points to be included. 

Then the New York Call, out of the kindness of its limited comprehen- 
sion, offers its usual remedy—the only way by which the Hatters can secure 
relief is to organize a “labor party and secure legislation.’”’ Socialism, though 
economically unsound, socially wrong and industrially impossible, is held up 
as the only refuge of the workers. 

Poor deluded New York Call! So often have we pointed out the faulty 
reactions of your psychophysical organism, but you were deaf and blind. 
For eleven years the Danbury Hatters’ case has been pending in the courts, 
and you, supposedly an interpreter and reporter of public happenings and 
tendencies, have not known of the political campaign which organized labor 
inaugurated for the enactment of legislation securing to workers their funda- 
mental rights, and carried to a successful culmination in the labor sections 
of the Clayton Antitrust Act. Because we foresaw that the courts would 
interpret the Sherman antitrust law just as they have in the Hatters’ case, 
Labor had written into law the declaration that Labor is greater than its 
products and that Labor has a right to activities necessary to promote its 
own welfare. 

But because of psychopathic inferiority the New York Call is unable to 
comprehend that the labor sections of the Clayton Act have been enacted even 
though they could not be made retroactive to apply to the Hatters’ case. 
Because its mental processes have become abnormal by constant buzzing 
round the concept that a law can not be enacted unless a political party 
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has been organized, the New York Call has failed to see or to understand 
recent legislative enactments by Congress. 

- Verily not all political wisdom is monopolized by political parties and 
the enactment of laws can be secured without the organization of a political 
party. 

What Socialists have declared would be an impossibility has become a 
reality. Can you get that fact into your noddle? At least try. 
Read Sections 6 and 20 of the Clayton Act. 





Power is necessary to influence. Power depends upon resources. ‘This is true 
of the trade union as well as of every other organization. 
THE ADVANTAGES ‘The jabor organizations that have the greatest power to 
OF HIGH DUES ° . . 
protect their members and the greatest influence in 
furthering the needs and the demands of their members are the labor organi- 
zations provided with ample, substantial financial resources. 

There is only one way to accumulate organization funds—payment 
of adequate union dues. Organizations have found it a wise policy to increase 
low dues as rapidly as possible because increased financial resources at their 
command give them increased prestige, increased ability to secure better 
wages and working conditions and increased ability to provide against threat- 
ened dangers. There is no investment a wage-earner can make that will bring 
him greater returns than his union dues. If dues to the union are increased 
proportionally as the union increases wages, the power of the union to promote 
and safeguard the interests of its members becomes increasingly effective. 

The financial organization of a trade union must be based on sound busi- 
ness principles. Wildcat finances in trade unions will be no more reliable than 
wildcat banking investments. Money will not get into the union treasury by 
miracle or by the wishing process. The protection of a well-filled treasury 
is possible only for those who are willing to pay the price in dues, manage- 
ment an foresight. The very existence of a sound financial organization 
constitutes a defense of its members. Power does not always have to be 
aggressively used in order to be effective—reserve power is often the most 
potent. Consciousness that they possess power puts moral courage and 
confidence into the workers, and it puts fear into the hearts of those who would 
wrong them. When power exists there is hesitancy to deny the possessors 
their rights or fair demands. ‘The existence of the power of self-defense 
prevents many industrial struggles while the weak and the helpless are wronged 
with impunity. 

As union dues are increased it is possible to extend the system of union 
benefits. ‘These benefits supplement the wages earned and enable unionists 
to live better and more comfortably. 

The views which we advance here have been repeatedly proved correct 
by the experiences of the different trade organizations. An article by John F. 
Tobin, President of the Boot and Shoe Workers’ Union, published elsewhere 
in this issue, tells how the boot and shoe workers learned that they could not 
afford to remain a low-dues-paying organization, and of the cumulative effect 
of establishing a better financial system. 
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Labor organizations are constantly preaching the gospel of higher wages, 
What wagesYare to the individual, dues are to the organization. The ideal 
of the American Federation of Labor is to have each organization strong, 
competent to manage its affairs and to solve its own difficulties. While 
there is whole-souled sympathy and willingness to help fellow workers in their 
time of need, yet the best results for all workers can be obtained when each 
organization is free to protect and promote the rights and interests of its own 
members and to organize the yet unorganized. 

But high dues should not be accompanied by high initiation fee. Indeed 
the initiation fee should be small, thereby inviting and making it possible 
for the yet unorganized to join the union and to make common cause with their 
fellow workers to secure the common welfare of all. High dues regularly paid 
will inevitably lead to greater self-reliance, mutual interdependence, unity, 
solidarity, fraternity and federation. 





Whither are we drifting? 
There is a strange spirit abroad in these times. The whole 


- people is hugging the delusion that law isa panacea. What- 
ever the ill or the wrong or the ideal, immediately follows 
the suggestion—enact a law. 

If there is no market for cotton, those interested demand a law. 

If there is a financial crisis, alaw is demanded to protect special interests. 

If the desire for physical strength and beauty is aroused, laws for eugenic 
marriages are demanded. 

If men and women speak ill-considered or unwise words, laws that forbid 
their speaking in that manner are proposed. 

If morals are bad, a law is demanded. 

If wages are low, a law or a commission is the remedy proposed. 

Whether as a result of laziness or incompetency there is a steadily grow- 
ing disposition to shift responsibility for personal progress and welfare to out- 
side agencies. 

What can be the result of this tendency but the softening of the moral 
fibre of the people? When there is unwillingness to accept responsibility for 
one’s life and for making the most of it there is a loss of strong, red-blooded, 
rugged independence and will power to grapple with the wrong of the world 
and to establish justice through the volition of those concerned. 

Many of the things for which many are now deludedly demanding legisla- 
tive regulation should and must be worked out by those concerned. _Initia- 
tive, aggressive conviction, enlightened self-interest, are the characteristics 
that must be dominant among the people if the nation is to make substantial 
progress toward better living and higher ideals. Legislation can not secure 
these characteristics but it can facilitate or impede them. Laws can not 
create and superimpose the ideals sought, they can only free people from the 
shackles and give them a chance to work out their own salvation. 
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Many conscientious and zealous persons think that every evil, every 
mistake, every unwise practice, can be straightway corrected by law. 

There is among some critics of prevailing conditions a belief that legisla- 
tion is a short-cut to securing any desired reform—merely enact a law and the 
thing is done. 

Now enacting a law and securing the realization of the purpose the law 
is aimed to secure are two vastly different matters. Of the making of many 
laws there is apparently no end, for legislative and congressional mills yearly 
grind out thousands. But for the enforcement of these laws there is little 
effort unless enforcement is demanded by public opinion or by interested 
groups of citizens. As a rule the laws affect conditions and people little, and 
society is glad to escape with so little damage. 

A law that really is a law, is a result of public thought and conviction 
and not a power to create thought or conviction. The enforcement of the law 
follows naturally because the people will it. To enact a law with the hope and 
for the purpose of educating the people is to proceed by indirection and to 
waste energy. It is better to begin work for securing ideals by directing 
activity first for fundamentals.’ Frequently, when the people concerned 
become mindful and eager for what will promote their own welfare, the, 
find that they are much more able to secure what will benefit and adapt their 
methods to changing circumstances than is any law or the administration of 
that law. 

The virile spirit that has given our young nation a foremost place among 
the nations of the world is the spirit of aggressive initiative and independence, 
the ability of our people to grapple with hard problems and to solve them for 
their own benefit and for the benefit of the nation. We must not as a nation 
allow ourselves to drift upon a policy of excessive regulation by legislation—a 
policy that eats at and will surely undermine the very foundations of persona! 
freedom. _ 

These principles and facts apply to the working people, the organized 
wage earners, as fully and completely as to any other group or to the people 
as a whole. Labor seeks legislation from the hands of government for such 
purposes only as the individuals or groups of workers can not do for them- 
selves, and for the freedom and the right to exercise their normal activities 
in the industrial and social struggle for the protection and promotion of 
their rights and interests and for the accomplishment of their highest and best 
ideals. ‘Thus Labor asks legislation providing for the abolition of child 
labor; security and safety in life and work; sanitation in factory, shop, mill and 
home; workmen’s compensation in preference to employers’ liability; the 
regulation of convict labor and the like; the enactment of laws such as the 
proposed seamen’s bill and the labor provisions of the Clayton law alread, 
enacted; the regulation of the issuance of injunctions and the trials of con- 
tempt cases; these latter work for freedom, for right, for justice. These 
reforms the workers and groups can not secure without law, because they are 
governmental functions and can not be accomplished by private agencies. 
In a word, the labor movement undertakes to secure from government, both 
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state and nation, the enactment of laws for the accomplishment of such 
\ things as the working people can not secure or enforce for themselves. 

We know no better way of illustrating this thought than by quoting the 
report we made to the Denver (1908) Convention, on economic power, as 
follows: 


‘The trade union movement, true to its history, its traditions and aspira- 
tions has done, is doing, and will undoubtedly do more in the interests of 
mankind to humanize the human family than all other agencies combined. 
Devoting primarily our efforts to the membership of our organizations, yet 
there is not a declaration which we can make, or an action we can take for 
their protection and their advancement but which will have its correspondingly 
beneficent influence upon the unorganized workers and upon the masses 
of the people. Resistance to wage reductions by union workers is the check 
upon still further encroachments upon the unorganized. To secure an advance 
either in wages or to prevent a reduction of hours of labor by union workers 
is to bring these advantages correspondingly to the unorganized toilers. We 
can not obtain legislative enactment to protect the rights and interests of the 
organized, but that it must equally include all our people. 

‘Our movement is the barrier and check to aggression and tyranny on the 
one hand; on the other, it is the leaven for the common uplift of all. It is 
therefore that the economic power and influence of the labor movement is the 
most potent. We have exercised, and we shall continue to exercise, our politi- 
cal power; and that, too, without becoming politically partisan. We shall 
aim to select our law-making bodies, national, state, and municipal, men from 
the ranks of labor; men who are earnest, honest, intelligent, and sincerely 
devoted to the cause of the toilers and the people generally. 

“In whatever form or shape the men of labor may exercise their energies 
and activities, in inception and result the effort is for the common uplift 
of all, though our political activities must of necessity be primarily devoted 
to acquire for our economic movement its freest and fullest natural develop- 
ment. 

“Our movement has not asked and will not ask at the hands of govern- 
ment anything which the workers can and should do for themselves. The 
movement of labor is founded upon the principle that that which we do for 
ourselves, individually and collectively, is done best. It is therefore that the 
exercise by the workers of their economic power is after all the greatest and the 
most potent power which they can wield. 

“The possession of great economic power does not imply its abuse, but 
rather its right use. Consciousness and possession of economic power bring 
with them responsibility, wisdom, and care in its exercise. These have made 
the labor movement of our country a tower of strength inspiring the confidence 
and respect of the masses of our workers as well as the sympathetic support 
of students, thinkers and liberty-loving people. 

‘The labor union movement as understood and expressed by the Ameri- 
can Federation of Labor is the historic struggle of the toilers; it has brought 
light and hope into the factory, the workshop, into the lives and homes of our 
workers; it has borne the brunt of battle and bears the honorable scars of past 
battles. It embodies Labor’s hopes and aspirations for a brighter and a 
better day, not only for the future, but for today, tomorrow, and tomorrow’s 
tomorrow, each a better day than the one which has gone before.”’ 
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During recent years the American Federation of Labor endorsed and backed 
two labor suits as test cases in order to secure a 
judicial opinion from the highest court of the land 

aaa — upon certain fundamental principles concerned in 

HATTERS’ CASE the right of the workers to organize and to carry on 
the necessary activities of labor organizations. One 

of these cases was that of the Danbury Hatters in regard to which the Supreme 

Court recently handed down an opinion discussed in an editorial in 

this issue. 

The President and the Secretary of the United Hatters of North America 
appeared before the Executive Council January 13, 1915, in regard to the 
decision of the Supreme Court affirming the award of the lower court 
against the Hatters of Danbury, by which the Hatters are required to pay 


DECISION OF THE 


the outrageous award in damages brought by the Loewe Company in the 
enormous sum of $252,000. The officers inquired whether the A. F. of L. 
would aid in the payment of the damages awarded. 

“The Executive Council, while feeling that a great injustice has been done the 
Hatters, finds that despite that feeling, the A. F. of L. has neither the means nor authority 
to pay the award or the damages in whole or in part. The suit was brought by the Loewe 
Company against the Hatters; later when the United Hatters of North America were 
financially unable to bear the expense of defending the case in the courts up to and including 
the appeals to the highest courts of our land, the A. F. of L. pledged itself to aid financially 
in the legal procedure. This pledge, contained in the resolution adopted by the Denver 
Convention of the A. F. of L. has been fully performed. The A. F.of L., by its activities 
growing out of the necessity as developed in the Hatters’ case, has secured the enactment of 
the labor provisions of the Clayton antitrust law October 15, 1914. This law precludes the 
possibility of any similar suit being brought in the federal courts for the exercise of norma! 
activities as performed by the Hatters when such activities have been performed since the 
enactment of the law, and thus the A. F. of L. has performed its full duties to the Hatters 
and to all labor in the premises.” 





Because of the unusual disturbing elements complicating business affairs» 
because of the grave problems of unemployment that mean suffering to so 
many, the organized labor movement is everywhere making a determined, 
emphatic protest against all false and unwise policies of economy in municipal 
and governmental affairs. Organized labor is not advocating extravagant or 
needless expenditure of public funds. It demands that where public im- 
provements and public works are necessary the construction work shall be 
begun in order to provide work for those unemployed and in _ need. 
Organized labor demands that public funds shall not be hoarded at this 
critical time but shall be used for the public welfare. Such a policy would 
not only directly benefit those who thereby receive employment, but would 
indirectly help to establish confidence and to put industrial affairs upon a more 
secure basis. Industrial and commercial affairs are a sort of economic “‘House 
that Jack Built’’—everything is interrelated and interdependent. Pull out 
one part and the rest becomes insecure; strengthen one part and all the rest 
fits together more firmly, better able to resist outside pressure. 

The organized workers will continue to urge public improvements to 
provide work for the unemployed and will hold public agents responsible for 
withholding public contracts, curtailing plans for public improvements or 
works, or delaying for a future time work that might be done at present. 
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PRESIDENT GOMPERS’ REPORT TO THE 
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TRADE UNIONS 











movement for that period of time. 


in a report of this nature. 


for 1914. 





The American Federation of Labor furnishes the International Federation of 
Trade Unions an annual report summarizing the gains of the American irade union 
These reports contain much information in a 
readi'y usable form that shou'd be at the service of all members of organized labor. 
The gains made furnish indisputable evidence that through a virile economic organiza- 
tion the workers are able and competent to promote heir own welfare. The trade union 
movement stimulates and maintains in the workers responsibility for the immediate 
and future betterment of conditions of work and life. 
bility, manifest in the inttiative and the virility of the rank and file of the organized 
labor movement, made possible the splendid achievements which can only be enumerated 


Because of present conditions the International Federation of Trade Unions has 
been unable to publish the 1913 report, but expects to combine that report with the one 
The material should be available for American trade unionists, hence in 
accord with the spirit of the instructions of the Seattle Convention, the report is pub- 
lished in this and the following issue of the American Federationist.— Editor. 


That sense of personal responsi- 
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National Legislative Gains for 1913 


In America the developments of the past year 
affecting our labor movement have been of great 
moment and interest. They were not only interest- 
ing but in many cases turbulent. The elements of 
discontent with existing wrongs, making their 
protests felt and insisting upon their remedy, at 
least have brought relief. The transition from the 
administration of the Republican party, which might 
be likened to what in Europe is generally known as 
the Tory party and is bound up with vested in- 
terests and privilege, to the administration of the 
Democratic party together with the Progressive 
party and the members of Congress belonging to the 
Labor group, which might be likened to what is 
known in England as the makeup of the Liberal 
party, brought about a change in our industrial 
affairs through the manipulation of the great wealth 
possessors who were generally allied with the Re- 
publican party. The manipulations consisted in 
endeavoring to create some sort of a financial panic 
and industrial and commercial uncertainty and de- 
pression thereby throwing a large number of work- 
ers into a state of unemployment. In the hope of 





discrediting the administrative parties by a species 
of contraction and depression business interests en- 
deavored to impress both the unemployed and a 
large number of the employed workers that the new 
administration’s proposed legislation and policies 
were primarily at fault. Despite all this maneuver- 
ing it is due to the American organized labor move- 
ment, and to it alone, that no reduction in wages 
has been enforced and very few attempts made 
to reduce wages. For the first time in the history 
of the labor movement of America, and perhaps 
that of any other country, wages were either in- 
creased or maintained, conditions improved or at 
least not deteriorated, during a period of industrial 
stagnation even though the stagnation was artifi- 
cially produced. 

We have had the tremendous struggles of the coal 
miners of West Virginia and Colorado and of the 
metalliferous miners of Calumet, Michigan. Under 
authority strained wholly beyond power bestowed 
by the law, the public officials of these districts under- 
took to deny to workmen the rights to which they 
were entitled under the constitution and the laws. 
Conflicts arose and brutal treatment was inflicted. 
It may be interesting to note here that in West 
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Virginia the rights of the workers have been now 
formally recognized and a most advantageous agree- 
ment reached between the miners’ union and the 
mine owners. At Calumet, Michigan, though the 
strike was declared off, the conditions for which the 
miners contended, except that of union mines, have 
been achieved. And in Colorado the contentions of 
the miners’ union have been accorded to such 
strike-breakers as have been employed and are open 
for the acceptance of the miners still on strike 
providing they will not demand that the mines 
be unionized. The coal miners’ union is confident 
that the near future will find a solution by which 
agreements will be reached covering not only that 
field but shall bring conditions of work and organi- 
zation there in accord with those of entire United 
Mine Workers throughout America. 

In the report which I here submit in detail, 
attention should again be called to the fact so that it 
may be understood, that the legislative period of the 
1912 report was by Congress itseif necessarily ex- 
tended to March 4, 1913. Itis necessary to note this 
because of the fact that the legislative life of the 
Sixty-second Congress expired on the same date that 


* the legislative life of the Sixty-third Congress began, 


March 4, 1913. Ordinarily the American Congress 
formally convenes on the first Monday of December 
of the year for which the Congress is elected, but 
owing to the fact that the Democratic party was 
elected to power in the legislative and executive 
departments of the American government during the 
general elections of November, 1912, it was deemed 
necessary by the leaders of that party to convene 
Congress in extraordinary session at an earlier date 
than is normally required. President Wilson 
issued a call for the Sixty-third Congress to meet 
April 7, 1913. The reasons given for the special 
session were that the political party he represents 
deemed it advisable to revise the tariff rates down- 
ward and to reorganize the currrency and banking 
systems of the United States. The term “tariff” 
in the United States is applied to the system of col- 
lecting duties on importations of foreign manu- 
factured goods, raw materials and other commodities. 
It was not expected that under such circumstances 
there would be much time or opportunity for the 
Congress to give consideration to legislation specially 
advocated by Labor. Nevertheless, certain oppor- 
tunities were afforded to advance the interests of 
Labor and we took advantage of such opportunities 
to the greatest possible extent. 

First, we urged our friends in Congress to intro- 
duce the measures to which we have been and are 
committed; secondly, we co-operated with the “Labor 
Group,” and our other friends in Congress in seeing 
to it that the important committees to which our 
measures were referred should be composed of not 
only sympathetic, but intelligent industrial states- 
men. 

During the special or extraordinary session of the 
Sixty-third Congress we succeeded in obtaining 
favorable action upon the following important mat- 
ters: 

(1) The Congress enacted and the President ap- 
proved an amendment to an appropriation act 
declaring that money so appropriated should not be 
expended for the prosecution of organizations of 
labor or farmers’ associations for bettering their 
economic conditions through their unions and their 
farmers’ associations. Notwithstanding the fact 
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that the Sixty-second Congress in both branches 
had overwhelmingly passed a similar amendment 
in the appropriation bill for that Congress, it was 
vetoed by the former President of the United 
States, Mr. Taft. We deemed that particular dec- 
laration had a pronounced effect: First, because it 
verified our contentions that Representatives in 
Congress did not consider court interpretations just 
or proper when they included organizations of the 
working people within the purview of the antitrust 
laws. Second: With such a mandate from Congress 
on expenditure of public money in an appropriation 
bill, encouragement was extended to warrant 
the people in believing that substantive remedial law 
would be enacted during the regular session of 
Congress, relieving labor associations and farmers’ 
organizations from the provisions of the antirust 
laws. 

(2) After many years of persistent endeavor we 
secured the passage by the United States Senate 
of the Seamen’s bill, on October 9, 1913. The pur- 
pose of this measure is to improve the working 
and living conditions of seafaring men, to regulate 
their hours of work, to abolish involuntary servitude, 
to restore freedom and liberty to the seamen, and to 
provide for greater safety at sea. While this meri- 
torious measure has not yet been enacted into law, a 
great step has been gained by securing its passage 
by the United States Senate. 

3) The voluntary arbitration act for employes on 
railroads was amended by providing for a permanent 
office and Arbitration and Conciliation Board. 
This board has already been helpful in the adjust- 
ment of disputes between railroad managers and the 
several brotherhoods of railroad employes, invariably 
with beneficial results to the workers. 

(4) An eight-hour law for working women em- 
ployed in the District of Columbia, in which the 
national government has full jurisdiction, was passed 
without a dissenting vote in either the House of 
Representatives or the United States Senate. 

(5) A federal Industrial Commission, created by 
the Sixty-second Congress, was duly appointed by 
President Wilson and confirmed by the Senate. 
In securing the passage of the law creating this com- 
mission, which consists of nine, organized labor 
insisted upon and Congress enacted a provision 
that three of the commission shall be “represen- 
tatives of organized labor.”” Two of them were 
recommended by the A. F. of L., and one by the 
They are: Mr. James 
O’Connell, former President of the International 
Association of Machinists, and Vice-President of the 
A. F. of L.; Mr. John B. Lennon, former Secretary 
of the Journeymen Tailors’ Union of America, and 
Treasurer of the A. F. of L.; and Mr. A. B. Garretson 
President of the Order of Railroad Conductors. 

(6) A resolution providing for a joint commission 
for the purpose of studying and reporting a plan for 
national aid to vocational education, trade and 
vocational training, was passed by Congress. Upon 
that commission two well-known representatives of 
labor organizations were appointed; namely, Mr. 
Charles H. Winslow, of the Sawsmiths’ Union, 
and Miss Agnes Nestor, of the Glove Workers’ 
Union. 

(7) A very acute industrial dispute raged for 
months in the coal fields of West Virginia. Through 
the efforts of the A. F. of L. the United States Senate 
appointed a commission of its own members to in- 








































vestigate the complaints. It is gratifying to report 
that before that Senatorial investigation was com- 
pleted the mine workers through their accredited 
representatives made a satisfactory adjustment with 
the mine owners. By the agreement peace was re- 
stored, working conditions were improved, the right 
of private purchases by mine workers was conceded, 
and 10 per cent increase in wages was gained ; the 
nine-hour day was made effective; check weighmen 
for mine workers at the coal mines secured; and the 
check-off system for the payment of dues to the 
union through the counting rooms of the mine 
operators was obtained. — 

(8) More ample provisions were made for the new 
Department of Labor. 

The Secretary of this Department is a member of 
the President’s cabinet. Mr. W. B. Wilson, for- 
merly Secretary of the United Mine Workers of 
America, for years a delegate to the conventions of 
the A. F. of L., is the Secretary of the Department. 

Indeed, this report upon national legislative gains 
for the year 1913, must not be construed as being all 
of the humanitarian legislation secured throughout 
the United States but must be read as only a part of 
that which is now reported under the heading 
“State Legislative Gains,” and which, of course, 
refers to legislation enacted by the several states 
enumerated whose legislatures were in session dur- 
ing 1913.* 


State Legislative Gains for 1913 


By referring to my report on “‘State Legislative 
Gains for 1912,” it will be observed that fifteen of the 
states held legislative sessions. It will also be ob- 
served that the record showed a splendid progressive 
trend of labor, social and humanitarian legislation. 
The legislative record now furnished for the states 
for the year 1913, shows that forty-one states en- 
acted legislation of such a progressive character 
that it was not only complementary to the fifteen 
states in 1912, but it also displays in a most em- 
phatic and illuminating manner the splendid results 
achieved by the intelligent militancy of members of 
the American trade union movement. ; 

In order that the summary which I now furnish of 
practical legislation enacted by the state legislatures 
in the workers’ interests during the year 1913, it 
must, of course, be understood by readers and stu- 
dents of this report that the results furnished here- 
with are supplementary to legislation previously 
enacted by the states during previous sessions of the 
state legislatures. Such labor laws are given in full 
in several large volumes compiled and published 
by the Department of Labor. These reports are 
furnished gratis by the United States Department 
of Labor to many of the public and official libraries 
in European countries where ready reference can be 
made by students in quest of detailed information. 
Upon application copies of volumes containing the 
Labor Laws of the several states and the U nited 
States may be obtained from Hon. William B. 
Wilson, Secretary of the United States Department 

bor. om 
a of service for women limited to 
eight per day. 
oO! cours i not include a report of the enact- 
ont pong ip = ape] the Clayton Act which became 
law October 15, 1914.—S. G. 
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Arkansas:—(1) Bureau of Labor Statistics created 
with power to administer labor laws of the state; 
(2) Workmen’s compensation and employers’ lia- 
bility law enacted; (3) Leasing of convicts to private 
contractors and employers forbidden; (4) Full crew 
law enacted for railroad employes on switch engines; 
(5) Employers of female workers required to furnish 
seats for them during working hours; (6) Law 
enacted requiring employers to engage a physician 
when petitioned for a majority of the employes, with 
right extended to employes to stipulate the salary 
of such physician. 

California:—(1) An industrial commission created, 
with power to make rules and regulations govern- 
ing factories and workshops and to enforce man- 
datory provisions directing employers to proivide 
medical and surgical necessities; (2) Commissioner 
of Labor authorized to appoint an attorney for the 
administration of labor laws; (3) An accident pre- 
vention fund authorized; (4) All work places must 
be registered in future with the Commissioner of 
Labor; (5) Swinging scaffolds on construction of 
buildings must be regulated according to new law, 
and adequate safety provided on building hoists; 
(6) Child labor law amended and strengthened; 
(7) A minimum wage commission provided; (8) 
Workmen’s compensation and employers’ liability 
law of 1911 amended and strengthened; (9) Hours 
for railroad employes reduced, making the state law 
uniform with the federal law; (10) Commission 
created to regulate the employment of Asiatic labor; 
(11) Installation of a telephone system required in all 
mines; (12) Sanitary provisions made mandatory 
for laborers in construction camps; (13) Hatch 
tenders must be employed by all vessei owners while 
employes are loading or unloading ships; (14) Com- 
mission appointed to investigate and report an 
effective old-age pension, mothers’ pension and other 
necessary employes’ pension systems; (15) The 
railroad crew law extended to railroads operated by 
electricity; (16) A new headlight law for loco- 
motives enacted; (17) Blacklisting of employes by 
employers prohibited, and advertisements for help 
during strikes regulated; (18) Private employment 
agencies more stringently regulated; (19) The 
women’s eight-hour law amended and extended to 
include women working in public lodging houses, 
apartment houses, hospitals and places of amuse- 
ment; (20) Mothers’ pension law enacted. 

Colorado:—Mining laws amended and entirely re- 
written; (2) Safety and inspection regulations pro- 
vided, all accidents and diseases to miners must be 
reported to Chief Mine Inspector; (3) Safety regu- 
lations for construction of buildings; (4) Child labor 
law amended; (5) Employers’ liability law amended 
by abrogating common law defense of “assumption 
of risk;’’ (6) Eight-hour law enacted for men em- 
ployed in underground mines, quarries, smelters, 
reduction works and coke ovens; (7) New locomotive 
headlight law enacted; (8) Minimum wage board 

created to regulate wages of women; (9) Eight-hour 
law passed governing employment of women; 
Mothers’ pension law enacted. 

Connecticut:—(1) A law requiring reporting of 
occupational diseases enacted; (2) Number of fac- 
tory inspectors increased, with greater administra- 
tive power; (3) Child labor law strengthened; 
(4) Working hours of minors under 16 limited to ten 
per day, and fifty-five per week; (5) Workmen’s 
compensation for injuries law enacted, and em- 
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ployers’ liability law strengthened; (6) Factory in- 
spection law strengthened, requiring employers 
to install dust removing devices in factories; (7) 
Public utilities commission granted power to regulate 
safety and working conditions for employes on rail- 
roads and street cars; (8) Greater restrictions 
applied to private employment agencies; (9) Hours 
of labor for women reduced from fifty-eight to fifty- 
five per week; overtime prohibited; (10) Special 
investigator appointed for investigation into working 
conditions of women. 

Delaware:—(1) Ten-hour law passed for working 
women, with a factory inspector to enforce same; 
(2) Child labor law enacted, hours of work limited 
to fifty-four per week; (3) Compulsory sanitation 
and ventilation law enacted for the preservation of 
health to employes in canneries. 

Florida:—(1) Railroads, telegraph and telephone 
companies directed to report all accidents to em- 
ployes.to the State Railroad Commissioners; 
(2) Bureau of Labor Statistics created with power 
granted to State Labor Inspectors to enforce all labor 
laws; (3) Child labor law amended and strength- 
ened; working hours for children limited to fifty- 
four hours per week and nine per day; (4) Em- 
ployers’ liability law enacted; common law defenses 
of “assumption of risk,” “contributory negligence,” 
and “waiving of rights,” abrogated; (5) Health and 
safety laws enacted for employes in restaurants and 
hotels; (6) Compulsory locomotive headlight law 
enacted. 

Georgia:—Increased appropriations secured for 
State Department of Commerce and Labor. 

Idaho:—Hours of labor for working women limited 
to nine per day; Mothers’ pension law enacted. 

Illinois:—(1) All public utility corporations must 
report accidents to employes to the Public Service 
Commission, and railroad managers must report 
to the Railroad Safety Inspector all accidents 
to employes; (2) Workmen’s compensation law of 
1911 amended; (3) Factory inspection law amended 
and strengthened; (4) Mining laws rewritten, afford- 
ing greater power to the Mining Commission and 
better safety provisions for miners; (5) Number of 
safety appliance inspectors on railroads increased 
and locomotive headlights standardized; (6) An 
unemployment commission created with orders to 
report their findings to the legislature in 1915; (7) 
Semi-monthly pay-day by employers made manda- 
tory, and the mechanics’ lien law extended to all 
modern methods of construction work; (8) Mothers’ 
pension law enacted. 

Indiana:—(1) Staff and salaries of officials in Bu- 
reau of Labor Statistics increased; the chief of the 
bureau to be an elective officer hereafter instead of an 
appointive officer; (2) Child labor laws amended and 
compulsory education laws made more stringent; 
(3) Commission appointed to investigate employers’ 
liability and workmen’s compensation, with orders 
to report to the legislature in 1915; (4) Additional 
safety regulations enacted for employes in coal 
mines; (5) Greater authority given to State Railroad 
Commission to enforce state laws for protection of 
railroad employes; many valuable amendments 
added to the safety appliance laws on railroads and 
protective regulations for railroad employes; (6) 
More stringent laws applied to private employment 
agencies; (7) Semi-monthly pay-day by employers 
made mandatory, and the mechanics’ lien law ex- 
tended to all modern methods of construction work; 
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(8) Commission appointed to investigate conditions 
of women’s work and to report at the next session 
of the legislature. 

Iowa:—(1) All industrial accidents must now be re- 
ported to the Commissioner of Labor, and all acci- 
dents in mines must be reported to State Mine 
Inspector; (2) Greater authority given to Com- 
missioner of Labor to enforce labor laws of the state; 
staff of the Bureau of Labor increased, also salaries; 
(3) Child labor law amended by raising age limit 
for working children to 16 years, or who have com- 
pleted the eighth grade in the elementary schools; 
(4) A workmen’s compensation and employers’ lia 
bility law enacted; (5) Factory inspection law 
strengthened; all safety and ventilating laws in coal 
mines extended to the gypsum mines; State Mine 
Inspector authorized to enforce laws in gypsum 
mines; (5a) Mothers’ pension law enacted; (6) 
Leasing and contracting of convicts to speculators 
and private contractors in prisons forbidden; (7) 
Standard headlights on locomotives made manda- 
tory, and locomotive cab fronts to be equipped with 
frost glasses during winter season; (8) Board of 
Mediation and Conciliation created with powers 
to assist in adjusting industrial disputes by means 
of voluntary arbitration. 

Kansas:—(1) New Department of Labor and 

Industry created, supplanting former Society of 
Labor and Industry; increase of staff with increase of 
salaries and extended authority granted for the 
enforcement of labor laws of the state; (2) Work- 
men’s compensation and employers’ liability law of 
1911 amended and strengthened; (3) Safety regula- 
tions for mines extended and strengthened; (4) 
“State use” system adopted in part for employment 
of convicts with more adequate compensation for 
convict labor, to be furnished the convicts’ families, 
or if without families to convicts upon release from 
prison; (5) Safety appliance laws for railroad em- 
ployes strengthened; (6) Courts forbidden to issue 
injunctions against working people during trade 
disputes. 
_ Maine:—(1) Occupational diseases to be reported 
in future to the State Board of Health; (2) All 
public utility corporations must report to the board 
all accidents to employes; (3) Child labor law 
amended and strengthened; (4) Safety appliance 
laws for railroad employes strengthened; (5) State 
Board of Mediation, Conciliation and Arbitration 
increased from three to five members and during 
labor disputes employers must state facts when ad- 
vertising for strike-breakers; (6) Weekly payment 
law enacted for employes on steam railroads 

Massachusetts:—(1) Accident report law amended 
by permitting the public to inspect reports; all 
elevator accidents to be reported immediately to the 
building inspection department; all occupational dis- 
eases to be reported by physicians to the Commis- 
sioner of Labor; (2) Better administration provided 
for enforcement of all labor laws; (3) Child labor 
laws strengthened and educational advantages for 
children improved; (4) Workmen’s compensa- 
tion and employers’ liability act extended and 
liberalized; (5) Factory regulation and inspection 
laws improved; (6) “One day of rest in seven” law 
for people in certain occupations; (7) Hours of labor 
for street car employes limited to nine per day; 
(8) State legislature passed resolution petitioning 
Congress to propose a constitutional amendment 
providing for national control of hours of labor for 


























working people; (9) Commission appointed to 
investigate old-age pension and retirement systems 
and to report to the legislature in 1914; (10) Rail- 
road commissioners to order installment of improved 
safety appliances on railroads; (11) Picketing dur- 
ing labor disputes legalized; (12) The mediation, 
conciliation and arbitration act amended to allow 
fees to witnesses; (13) Free employment office for 
minors authorized; (14) Women’s fifty-four-hour 
per week law extended to additional occupations; 
investigation of women’s work and labor laws or- 
dered; mothers’ pension law enacted. 

Michigan:—(1) Accidents in mines to be reported 
in detail to mine inspector; mine inspectors’ au- 
thority extended for enforcement of safety condi- 
tions in mines; (2) Extended authority granted 
to Labor Commissioner for enforcement of state 
labor laws; (3) Workmen’s compensation and em- 
ployers’ liability law amended; (4) Factory law 
strengthened by requiring all factory doors to swing 
outward; (5) Standard locomotive headlight law 
enacted; (6) Fraudulent use of trade union labels 
penalized; (7) Greater restrictions applied to private 
employment agents; (8) Semi-monthly pay-day 
made mandatory upon employers, and mechanics’ 
lien laws extended; (9) A commission appointed 
to investigate women’s work and wages and ordered 
to report at the next session of the legislature; 
(10) A mothers’ pension law enacted. 

Minnesota:—(1) Accident reporting law amended; 
all occupational diseases must be reported by physi- 
cians to Commissioner of Labor; (2) Bureau of 
of Labor reorganized; its jurisdiction and authority 
extended; (3) Child labor law strengthened; mini- 
mum wage commission appointed with power to 
regulate wages of all female employes and minors 
under 21 years of age; (4) Workmen’s compensa- 
tion and employers’ liability law enacted; (5) Health 
and safety conditions in factory laws strengthened; 
(6) Locomotive headlights ordered; safety appliance 
laws on railroads extended; (7) Women’s ten-hour- 
day and fifty-eight-hour week law in mercantile es- 
tablishments extended to restaurants and hotels; 
hours of labor for women in mechanical and manu- 
facturing establishments reduced from ten to eight 
per day, and from fifty-eight to fifty-four per week; a 
mothers’ pension law enacted. 

Missouri:—(1) Accident reporting law enacted; 
certain occupational diseases must be reported by 
physicians to State Factory Inspector whois granted 
additional authority to enforce safety and health 
laws in factories; (2) Eight-hour law enacted for 
employes in silica mining, plate glass manufacturing 
and smelting furnaces; (3) Bureau of Mines re- 
organized; additional authority granted to mining 
inspectors to enforce safety and health conditions 
for employes in mines; (4) The Public Service Com- 
mission granted additional authority to install and 
enforce health and safety conditions of employes; 
(5) Nine hours per day, or fifty-four-hour week law 
enacted for women workers; state factory inspectors 
authorized to enforce the law. 

Montana:—(1) All accidents must in future be re- 
ported to the Public Utilities Commission by em- 
ployers; (2) Bureau of Labor reorganized; addi- 
tional authority for enforcement of labor laws ex- 
tended to the Commissioner of Labor; (3) Child 
labor laws amended by strengthening the compulsory 
school attendance provision; (4) Railroad Commis- 
sion authorized to have additional safety appliances 
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installed on railroads; (5) Courts forbidden to issue 
injunctions against working people during trade 
disputes unless such injunctions would be issued if 
there were no labor dispute; (6) Nine-hour-per-day 
law for women working in all employments. 
Nebraska:—(1) Accident reporting law extended to 
all establishments where one or more persons are em- 
ployed; (2) Factory and shop work law made more 
stringent and extended to all places where one or 
more persons are employed; Commissioner of Labor 
granted additional authority to enforce labor laws 
of state; more factory inspectors appointed; more, 
funds appropriated ; (3) Minimum wage commis- 
sion appointed; (4) Workmen’s compensation and 
employers’ liability law enacted; common law de- 


fenses of “‘assumption of risk,” and “contributory 
negligence’ modified in employers’ liability law; 
(5) Convict labor laws amended; ‘‘state use’’ sys- 


tem adopted in part; limitations made on the con- 
tract system; (6) Standard locomotive headlights 
and full crew law enacted; (7) Board of Media- 
tion, Conciliation and Arbitration created; (8) 
Mechanics’ lien law extended; (9) A nine-hour day 
and fifty-four-hour week established for working 
women; employers required to furnish seats for 
working women; minimum wage commission to in- 
quire into wages and working conditions of women; 
a mothers’ pension law enacted. 

Nevada:—(1) Child labor law enacted with 14- 
year limit; a 16-year limitation applied to certain 
specified dangerous or questionable occupations; 
(2) Workmen’s compensation and employers’ lia- 
bility act rewritten and improved; an industrial 
insurance commission also created; (3) Special 
law governing railroad employes’ hours made uni- 
form with the federal law; (4) Many additional 
safety provisions added to mining laws; (5) Loco- 
motive headlights and full crew law on railroads 
enacted; (6) Law enacted penalizing employers 
who fail to pay wages when due; (7) A mothers’ 
pension law enacted. 

New Hampshire: —(1) Railroads and public utili- 
ties corporations must report to the Public Service 
Commission all accidents to employes or the general 
public; occupational disease must be reported by 
physicians to the State Bpard of Health; the State 
Board of Health, in turn, must report to the Com- 
(2) Minimum age for employ- 
ment of children raised to 14 years and children under 
16 forbidden to work during school hours unless 
they have completed the eighth grade; (3) Factory 
laws amended and strengthened, law enacted for- 
bidding work on Sundays and legal holidays; 
(4) Safety appliance law on railroads strengthened; 
(5) Permanent State Board of Conciliation and 
Arbitration created; penalty applied to employers 
who attempt to coerce employes from joining labor 
organizations as a condition of employment; peace- 
ful picketing legalized; employers or their agents 
advertising for help during labor troubles must 
publicly state the existence of the labor dispute; 
(6) Semi-monthly pay-day for state employes 
established; mechanics’ lien law extended; (7) 
Ten hours per day or fifty-five hours per week law 
for working women enacted; for night work the 
imitation is made eight hours; a mothers’ pension 
law enacted. 

New Jersey:—(1) Child labor law amended and 
strengthened; (2) Workmen’s compensation and 
employers’ liability law strengthened and liberalized; 
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(3) Kight-hour law on public work amended by 
applying it to materials furnished for state use; 
(4) Immigration Commission created with power to 
recommend legislation; (5) Safety laws on building 
construction extended; stationary engineers licensed; 
protective laws enacted for safety of dock workers; 
(6) Convict labor laws amended and improved; 
(7) Full crew laws enacted on railroads and electric 
lines; (8) Mothers’ pension law enacted. 

New York:—(1) Occupational disease reporting 
law extended; (2) Department of Labor reorganized; 
Industrial Board given additional authority to regu- 
late dangerous trades; heavier penalties enacted for 
failure to comply with labor laws; factory and tene- 
ment house laws extended and improved in many 
particulars; (3) Additional protection afforded 
employes on building construction; (4) Child labor 
laws of the state strengthened in many particulars; 
(5) Workmen's compensation and employers’ lia- 
bility law made compulsory by the legislature after 
constitutional amendment was adopted by the peo- 
ple at elections in November, 1912; (6) State law 
governing hours of labor for railroad employes made 
uniform with the federal law; eight-hour law for 
railroad telegraphers; employes in factories and mer- 
cantile establishments must be allowed twenty- 
four consecutive hours of rest in every seven consecu- 
tive days; Commissioner of Labor authorized to en- 
force all such provisions; (7) Boiler inspection law 
amended and strengthened; the working periods for 
men employed in compressed air shortened; sanitary 
conditions in living quarters of laborers in con- 
struction camps required; (8) Full crew law on rail- 
roads enacted; safety appliance laws on railroads 
strengthened; (9) Minimum wage of $2 per day es- 
tablished for laborers employed on canals of the 
state; (10) Factory Investigating Commission 
authorized to investigate women’s wages and work- 
ing conditions; night work forbidden for women 
between 10 p. m. and 6 a. m.; employers required 
to furnish seats with backs for working women 
in factories and restuarants; a nine-hour day and 
fifty-four-hour week established for working women; 
a misdemeanor for employers to require female 
employes to be treated by physicians or surgeons not 
of their own sex. 

North Carolina:—(1) Child labor laws improved; 
age limit 12 years for day work; 16 years for night 
work; compulsory school attendance law enacted 
for all children between ages of 8 and 12; (2) Em- 
ployers’ liability law strengthened by abrogating 
common law defense of ‘‘assumption of risk,’’ and 
modifying ‘‘contributory negligence;’’ (3) Factory 
and workshop act amended by requiring separate 
dressing rooms for the sexes; (4) Mechanics’ lien law 
extended. 

North Dakota:—(1) 
amended, abrogating 
“contributory negligence;”’ 
laws on railroads extended and 
(3) Mechanics’ lien law improved. 

Ohio:—Occupational diseases must be reported by 
physicians to State Board of Health and to the 
Factory Inspector; many modern health and safety 
laws for employes in factories enacted; (2) Industrial 
Commission created with control over all labor juris- 
diction of the state. Wide administrative powers 
granted the Commission for enforcement of labor 
laws with power to regulate hours of labor for all 
employes; (3) Building construction laws strength- 


Employers’ liability law 
“assumption of risk’’ and 
(2) Safety appliance 
strengthened; 
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ened; (4) Child labor laws amended and codified; 
(5) Workmen’s compensation and employers’ lia- 
bility law amended and improved; (6) Eight-hour 
law enacted for employes on public works; railroad 
employes must be allowed eight hours res tafter 
fifteen hours consecutive work, and eight consecutive 
hours of rest must be allowed in each twenty-four- 
hour period; (7) Safety laws in mines amended 
and strengthened; a commission created to investi- 
gate and report upon an equitable method of weigh- 
ing coal at the mines; (8) Boiler inspection law 
amended and improved; (9) Convict labor law re- 
written, prohibiting contracting of convicts and 
authorizing prison officials to employ convicts on the 
“state use” plan; (10) Safety appliance laws on rail- 
roads improved with full crew law enacted; (11) 
Mechanics’ lien laws rewritten, extended and im- 
proved; (12) The women’s ten-hour day and fifty- 
four-hour week law extended to include mercantile 
establishments in cities; mothers’ pension law 
enacted. 

Oklahoma:—(1) Child labor law improved; (2) 
Sunday work in certain employments forbidden; 
(3) Health and safety laws in mines improved; 
(4) Convict labor laws improved by installing ‘‘state 
use’”’ system in part; (5) Semi-monthly pay-days 
established and mechanics’ lien law extended. 

Oregon:—(1) Child labor law improved, with au- 
thority extended to Industrial Commission to ‘en- 
force it; (2) Workmen’s compensation and em- 
ployers’ liability law enacted by the legislature 
referred to the people under the referendum law and 
adopted at the election of November, 1913; (3) 
Eight-hour law enacted on all. public works, and for 
state supplies; private employers not permitted to 
work employes over ten hours per day; (4) Convict 
labor laws amended and strengthened, contract sys- 
tem forbidden; (5) Headlights and full crew law 
for railroads enacted; (6) Mechanics’ lien law ex- 
tended; (7) Industrial Commission created to regu- 
late wages, hours and conditions of women’s work; 
(8) Mothers’ pension law enacted. 

Pennsylvania:—(1) All occupational diseases 
must be reported by physicians to Health Depart- 
ment and chief factory inspector; employers must re- 
port all accidents to Commissioner of Labor; public 
service corporations must report all accidents to 
Public Service Commission; (2) Department of La- 
bor reorganized; Industrial Board created with 
wide authority to enforce all health and safety 
regulations in factories, mines and other places; 
(3) Child labor law rewritten; children forbidden to 
work in quarries and night work for children pro- 
hibited; (4) Workmen’s compensation and em- 
ployers’ liability commission continued with 
orders to report to the next legislature; (5) Factory 
and workshop act amended and strengthened in 
many particulars; (6) Mining laws amended and 
improved; (7) Engineers and others in charge of 
steam boilers must be licensed in the future; (8) 
Prison labor commission created with orders to re- 
port their findings to the legislature in 1915; (9) 
Chief of Bureau of Arbitration in the Department of 
Labor authorized to endeavor by mediation to effect 
settlement of trade disputes which can not be readily 
adjusted by direct negotiation; (10) Semi-monthly 
pay-day enacted for employes in anthracite coal 
mines; employers must keep an accurate record of 
cars and coal mined, for the purpose of accurately 
computing the miners’ earnings; (11) Laws on wo- 










































men’s work rewritten and codified; hours reduced 
from twelve a day and sixty a week to ten per day 
and fifty-four per week; women prohibited from 
working more than six days per week; Commis- 
sioner of Labor given full authority over health and 
safety conditions where women are employed; a 
mothers’ pension law enacted. 

Rhode Island:—(1) Building inspector authorized 
to supervise inspection of steam boilers ; allowed addi- 
tional funds to enforce safety laws on buildings; 
(2) Child labor law amended by reducing the maxi- 
mum working hours per week from fifty-six to fifty- 
four; in future physical examination is required of all 
children seeking employment; (3) Workmen’s com- 
pensation and employers’ liability law of 1912 im- 
proved by amendment; (4) Hours of labor for 
working women reduced from fifty-six to fifty-four 
per week, and the law extended to mercantile es- 
tablishments. 

South Carolina:—(1) Employers forbidden to en- 
tice children away from one employer to another; 
(2) Hosiery mill where convicts were employed at 
state penitentiary declared to be a public nuisance 
and detrimental to public health, has been abolished. 

South Dakota:—(1) Child labor law amended, pro- 
hibiting employment of children under 16 in occupa- 
tions dangerous to life, health or morals; hours 
limited to ten per day or sixty per week; county 
superintendents of schools empowered to enforce 
child labor health and sanitation laws; (2) Free em- 
ployment bureau established by the state; (3) Me- 
chanics’ lien law extended; (4) Ten-hour day law en- 
acted for working women; mothers’ pension law 
enacted. 

Tennessee:—(1) All accidents in establishments 
where labor is employed must be reported to chief 
factory inspéctor; (2) Factory inspection depart- 
ment reorganized with more authority to enforce 
labor laws; (3) Child labor law amended by reducing 
hours of labor for children under 16 from fifty-eight 
per week to fifty-seven per week; children between 
the ages of 14 and 16 not regularly employed must 
attend school same as children between 8 and 14 
year of age; night work for children under 16 between 
6 p. m..and 6a. m. prohibited; (4) Factory and work- 
shop act amended and strengthened; (5) Safety and 
health laws for miners amended and strengthened; 
(6) Semi-monthly pay-days established; (7) Hours 
of women reduced from sixty per week to fifty-seven 
per week; factory inspectors to enforce law. 

Texas:—(1) Staff of Labor Bureau increased; 
greater authority granted officials to enforce labor 
laws; (2) A new bureau for child protection created; 
(3) Workmen’s compensation and employers’ lia- 
bility law enacted; (4) Eight-hour law on public 
works enacted; (5) Safety appliance law on railroads 
strengthened; (6) Mechanics’ lien law extended 
in many essential particulars; (7) Hours of labor for 
women limited to ten per day and fifty-four per 
week; (8) Suitable seats must be provided for fe- 
males in every place where employed. 

Utah:—(1) A woman deputy commissioner of la- 
bor appointed, authorized to administer labor laws 
for working women; (2) Minimum wage law enacted 
providing for a limit of 75 cents per day for females 
under 18 years of age; to learners and apprentices for 
not over a year, 90 cents per day; to experienced 
adult women workers not less than $1.75 per day. 
Enforcement lies with Commissioner of Labor. 
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Employers who violate minimum wage law will be 


penalized; (3) Mine inspection laws amended and 
strengthened; (4) Mechanics’ lien laws extended and 
wages made preferred claims; (5) A mothers’ pen- 
sion law enacted. 

Vermont:—(1) State factory inspector appointed, 
with power to enforce all factory and workshop laws; 
heating, ventilation and sanitary laws of tactories 
and workshops strengthened; (2) Child labor 
laws strengthened; children under 18 not allowed to 
work more than eleven hours per day or fifty-eight 
hours per week; children under 16 not allowed 
to work more than nine hours a day, or fifty hours 
per week; (3) Night work for children under 14 pro- 
hibited; (4) State constitution amended permitting 
the legislature to pass compulsory compensation 
laws; constitutional amendment adopted by people 
at elections in April, 1913; workmen’s compensation 
commission appointed; (5) Safety appliance laws on 
railroads strengthened; (6) State Board of Concilia- 
tion and Arbitration established to assist in adjust- 
ing labor disputes where direct negotiations are 
deadlocked; (7) Hours of labor for women reduced 
to eleven hours a day, or fifty-eight per week. 

Washington:—(1) Bakery inspection laws strength- 
ened; (2) Industrial Commission created with 
power to regulate conditions of work for women and 
children; (3) Workmen’s compensation and em- 
ployers’ liability law of 1911 amended and liberalized; 
(4) Safety regulations on building construction 
strengthened; (5) A mothers’ pension law enacted. 

West Virginia:—(1) Workmen’s compensation 
and employers’ liability law enacted; (2) Health and 
safety laws for mines amended and improved 

Wisconsin:—(1) The jurisdiction and authority of 
the Industrial Commission extended over private 
employment agencies; Industrial Commission or- 
dered to investigate old-age pension and retire- 
ment systems, and to report hours of work for wo- 
men, wages for women and children, regulation of 
several employments for women and children, regu- 
lation of fire prevention and construction of public 
buildings; (2) Child labor laws amended and 
strengthened in many particulars; (3) Workmen’s 
compensation and employers’ liability act amended, 
the common law defense of ‘‘contributory negli- 
gence’’ abrogated; (4) Convict labor laws amended, 
“state use’’ and “‘public use’’ system established; 
(5) Safety appliance laws on railroads amended and 
strengthened; (6) Free employment offices estab- 
lished; private employment agencies regulated, with 
more stringent laws; (7) Mechanics’ lien law ex- 
tended. 

Wyoming:—(1) Legislature consented to submit a 
constitutional amendment permitting. the enact- 
ment of a compulsory workmen’s compensation 
law; (2) An eight-hour day established for work- 
men employed by the state or upon public buildings; 
(3) Health and safety regulation in mines extended 
and improved; greater authority granted to mine 
inspectors to enforce same; (4) Mechanics’ lien law 
extended. 


Digest of State Legislative Gains for 1913 


Following the system of report for previous years 
under the head of “State Legislative Gains,” a 
digest of the labor laws enacted by the several state 
legislatures during 1913 is added. 
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‘_ Accidents and Diseases to be Officially Reported 


The states of Colorado, Florida, Illinois, Iowa, 
Maine, Massachusetts, Michigan, Minnesota, Mis- 
souri, Montana, Nebraska, New Hampshire, Penn- 
sylvania, and Tennessee, either enacted new laws or 
strengthened old laws during the legislative session 
of 1913, and required public service corporations and 
other employers to report to responsible public offi- 


cials industrial accidents, diseases, etc. to their 
employes. 
Bureaus of Labor 
Arkansas, Florida, and Tennessee created new 


bureaus of labor. Greater administrative powers 
and increased appropriations were granted to Labor 
Commissioners in California, Connecticut, Delaware 
Georgia, Indiana, lowa, Kansas, Louisiana, Massa- 
chusetts, Michigan, Minnesota, Montana, Nebraska, 
New York, Ohio, Oregon, Pennsylvania, Rhode 
Island, Texas, Utah, Vermont, Washington, and 
Wisconsin. In some of these states the old bureaus 
were completely reorganized. 
Building Construction—Safety Devices For 

California, Colorado, New York, and Ohio en- 
acted new laws or strengthened old ones protecting 
workmen in the building trades industries. 


Child Labor 


During 1913, thirty-one states enacted legislation 
directly affecting the labor of children, their educa- 
tion, safety and health. The states were California, 
Colorado, Connecticut, Delaware, Florida, Indiana, 
Iowa, Louisiana, Maine, Massachusetts, Michigan, 
Minnesota, Montana, Nebraska, Nevada, New 
Hampshire, New Jersey, New York, North Carolina, 
Ohio, Oklahoma, Oregon, Pennsylvania, Rhode 
Island, South Carolina, South Dakota, Texas, Utah, 
Vermont, Washington, and Wisconsin. 


Employers’ Liability and Workmen’s Compensation 
for Injurtes 


Employers’ liability laws were enacted or amended 
in eleven states; namely, Arkansas, Colorado, Flo- 
rida, Iowa, Minnesota, Nebraska, North Carolina, 
North Dakota, Ohio, Wisconsin, and Wyoming. 
The old common law defenses of ‘‘fellow servant, 
contributory negligence, assumption of risk and 
waiving of rights,’’ were thereby either abrogated 
or materially modified. 

Workmen’s compensation laws were enacted in 
seven states: Connecticut, Iowa, Minnesota, 
Nebraska, Oregon, Texas, and West Virginia. Five 
states remodeled their compensation laws; namely, 
California, Illinois, Nevada, Ohio and Wisconsin. 
Four states—Indiana, Louisiana, Vermont and 
Pennsylvania—either created or continued commis- 
sions for investigation and reporting upon em- 
ployers’ liability and workmen’s compensation. 

It is extremely gratifying to report that since 
May, 1908, when the A. F. of L. succeeded in ob- 
taining the enactment of the first workmen’s com- 
pensation law by the federal government twenty- 
one states have since enacted helpful remedial legis- 
lation of this character. 
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Factory and Workshop Safety Legislation 


California, Connecticut, Delaware, Florida, Illi- 
nois, Iowa, Louisiana, Massachusetts, Michigan, 
Minnesota, Missouri, Nebraska, New Hampshire, 
New York, North Carolina, Ohio, Pennsylvania, 
South Dakota, and Tennessee strengthened their 
health, comfort, and safety laws for employes in fac- 
tories and workshops. 


Hours of Labor 


Ohio and Texas enacted eight-hour laws applicable 
to public work. Massachusetts, New Jersey, New 
York, Oregon and Wyoming amended their state 
eight-hour laws. Missouri enacted an eight-hour 
day for men employed in the silica mining and plate 
glass industries. Louisiana passed an eight-hour 
law for stationary firemen. Massachusetts and New 
York enacted ‘‘one-day-rest-in-seven’’ laws. Ohio 
regulated hours for street-car men. New York 
required two rest days per month for telegraphers 
and employes moving trains. California and Nevada 
limited hours of trainmen and train dispatchers 
Colorado repealed the old law and enacted a better 
one. 

Mines—Safety Laws For 

Sixteen states—namely, California, Colorado, 
Illinois, Indiana, Iowa, Kansas, Michigan, Missouri, 
Nevada, Ohio, Oklahoma, Pennsylvania, Tennessee, 
Utah, West Virginia, and Wyoming—strengthened 
and improved the protective requirements and meth- 
ods of enforcement of the mining laws. 


Minimum Wage for Women and Minors 


California, Colorado, Massachusetts, Michigan, 
Minnesota, Nebraska, New York, Oregon, Washing- 
ton, and Wisconsin, either enacted minimum 
wage laws for women and minors or appointed com- 
missions to investigate and to report findings to 
next session of the legislature. 


Mothers’ Pension Laws 


Eighteen states enacted mothers’ pension laws; 
namely, California, Colorado, Idaho, Illinois, lowa, 
Massachusetts, Michigan, Minnesota, Nebraska, 
Nevada, New Hampshire, New Jersey, Ohio, Oregon, 
Pennsylvania, South Dakota, Utah, and Washing- 
ton. 


Prison Labor 


Arkansas, lowa, Kansas, Minnesota, Nebraska, 
New Jersey, Ohio, Oklahoma, Oregon, Pennsylvania, 
South Carolina, and Wisconsin reformed their prison 
labor laws, modifying or abrogating the “‘contract’’ 
system and instituting in whole or in part the “state 
use”’ or the “‘public use’’ system. 


Railroad Labor and Safety Appliances 


Arkansas, California, Colorado, Connecticut, 
Florida, Illinois, Indiana, Iowa, Louisiana, Maine, 
Massachusetts, Michigan, Minnesota, Montana, 
Nebraska, New Hampshire, New Jersey, New 
York, Nevada, North Carolina, North Dakota, Ohio, 














Oregon, Texas, Vermont, and Wisconsin revised and 
improved the safety appliance laws relative to 
standard headlights on locomotives, construction of 
caboose cars, freeing tracks from obstructions, sub- 
stitution of steel for wood in passenger cars, in addi- 
tion to laws relative to the qualification of trainmen. 
Nine of the states made it mandatory on railroad 
managers to provide full crews on railroad trains, 
making a total of nineteen states with “full crew” 
laws. 


Unemployment 


California, Illinois, Massachusetts, South Dakota, 
and Wisconsin enacted or extended free public 
employment bureau laws. California, Connecticut, 
Indiana, Michigan, and Wisconsin enacted more 
stringent laws governing private employment 
agencies. 


Wages, Pay-Days, Liens, Etc. 


Illinois, Indiana, Louisiana, Michigan, Ohio, 
Oklahoma, Pennsylvania, and Tennessee required 
semi-monthly pay-days for employes in a number of 
private employments. Maine required railroads 
to pay their employes weekly. Louisiana and Mis- 
souri gave additional wage protection to discharged 
workmen. Sixteen states—namely, Colorado, IIli- 
nois, Louisiana, Maine, Michigan, Nebraska, New 
Hampshire, North Carolina, North Dakota, Ohio, 
Oklahoma, Oregon, South Dakota, Texas, Wiscon- 
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sin, and Wyoming—strengthened their mechanics’ 
lien laws. 


Women’s Wages, Working Conditions, Pensions, Etc. 


General laws limiting hours of work for women 
were either amended or enacted for the first time in 
twenty states. District of Columbia, Arizona, and 
Colorado followed Washington and California in 
establishing an eight-hour day for women; Montana 
and Idaho a nine-hour day; and Delaware and 
Texas, a ten-hour day. Ohio, Massachusetts, 
Indiana and Connecticut appointed special commis- 
sions to inquire into working conditions of women, 
New York re-enacted the night work prohibition law 
which had been declared unconstitutional in 1907, 
Nebraska and Pennsylvania prohibited work for 
women in certain occupations at night. The peo- 
ple of California will vote in 1914 on a constitu- 
tional amendment permitting the legislature to 
enact laws regulating working conditions and the 
general welfare of all the workers. California, 
Colorado, Massachusetts, Michigan, Minnesota, 
Nebraska, New York, Oregon, Utah, Washington, 
and Wisconsin have either enacted minimum wage 
legislation for women and children, or have ap- 
pointed commissions to inquire into the subject and 
to report to the next legislature. California, Colo- 
rado, Idaho, Illinois, Iowa, Massachusetts, Michi- 
gan, Minnesota, Nebraska, Nevada, New Hamp- 
shire, New Jersey, Ohio, Oregon, Pennsylvania, 
South Dakota, Utah, and Washington enacted 
mothers’ pension laws. 


(To be continued.) 





DISTRICT AND GENERAL ORGANIZERS 





Number Commissioned Organizers, American Federation of Labor, 1,709 





District No. I.—Eastern 


Comprising the states of Maine, Vermont, New Hampshire, 
Massachusetts, Rhode Island, Connecticut, and the Province 
of New Brunswick, Canada. 

Organizers, Frank H. McCarthy, Edmond Sicard, Joseph 
J. Agurkis, Thomas McMahon. 


District No. I1.—Middle 


Comprising the states of New York, New Jersey, Pennsyl- 
vania, Delaware, Maryland, the District of Columbia, and the 
Province of Quebec, Canada. 

Organizers, Hugh Frayne, P. F. Duffy, John A. Flett, Thomas 
J. Reagan, John I. Lewis, Michael Sotak, John Tafelski, 
G. R. Brunet, Cal Wyatt, Henry Streifler, Jas. E. Roach, 
Jesse Walker, George Selepets, Wm. Collins, A. W. Miller, 
H. L. Eichelberger, Joseph Tylkoff, Mary Kelleher, Samuel 
Diskan, Katherine B. Mills, Mary Scully, Thomas H. Flynn. 


District No. If1.—Southern 


Comprising the states of Virginia, North Carolina, South 
Carolina, Georgia, Florida, Kentucky, Tennessee, Alabama, 
Mississippi, and Louisiana. 

Organizers, O. A. Cone, B. F. McIntyre, James Brown, Chas. 
A. Miles. 





District No. IV.—Central 


Comprising the states of West Virginia, Ohio, Indiana. 
Illinois, Michigan, and Wisconsin. 

Organizers, J. J. Fitzpatrick, Emmett T. Flood, Paul J. 
Smith, H. T. Keating, Sara A. Conboy. - 


District No. V.—- Northwestern 
Comprising the states of Minnesota, Iowa, North Dakota, 
South Dakota, Nebraska, and Manitoba 
District No. VI.—-Seuthwestern 
Comprising the states of Missouri, Kansas, Texas, Okla- 
homa, and Arkansas 
District No. VII.—Inter-Mountain 
Comprising the states of Montana, Wyoming, Colorado, 
New Mexico, Arizona, Utah, and Idaho 
‘ 
District No. VITI.—Pacific Coast 


Comprising the states of .Nevada, Alaska, Washington, 
Oregon, California, and the Province of British Columbia. 

Organizers, C. O. Young, J. B. Dale, Charles Perry Taylor, 
George Heatherton, C. J. Folsom, A. Raynor. 

Porto Rico and Cuba.—Santiago Iglesias 
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CONVENTIONS OF INTERNATIONAL UNions, 1915 


April 24, New York, N. Y., National Print Cutters’ 
Association of America. 

May 1, New York, N. Y., United Cloth, Hat and 
Cap Makers of North America. 

May 4, Louisville, Ky., Amalgamated Associa- 
tion of Iron, Steel and Tin Workers of North 
America. 

May 10, New York, N. Y., United Hatters of 
North America. 

May 10, St. Louis, Mo., Order of Railroad Teleg- 
raphers. 

May 10, San Francisco, Cal., American Federa- 
tion of Musicians. 

May 19, Buffalo, N. Y., Switchmen’s Union of 
North America. 

May 29, Washington, D. C., Steel Plate Trans- 
ferrers’ Association of America. 

— , Buffalo, N. Y., International Union of 
Journeymen Horseshoers of United States and 

Canada 
. June 7, Philadelphia, Pa., International Fur 
Workers’ Union of United States and Canada. 

June 7, San Francisco, Cal., International Asso- 
ciation of Marble Workers. 

June 8, St. Louis, Mo., United Powder and High 
Explosive Workers of America. 

June 14, Washington, D. C., International 
Stereotypers’ and Electrotypers’ Union of North 
America. 

June 14, St. Thomas, Ontario, Canada, Brother- 
hood of Railroad Signalmen of America. 

June 14, San Francisco, Cal., Hotel and Restaur- 
ant Employes’ International Alliance and Bar- 
tenders’ International League of America. 

June 17, New York, N. Y., White Rats Actors’ 
Union of America. 

June 21, Chicago, Ill., Amalgamated Glass Work- 
ers’ International Association. 

June 21, Buffalo, N. Y., Boot and Shoe Workers’ 
Union. 

July —, Atlantic City, N. J., National Brother- 
hood of Operative Potters. 

July 5, New York, N. Y., Piano, Organ, and 
Musical Instrument Workers’ International Union 
of America. 

July 5, Chicago, Ill., International Alliance of 
Theatrical Stage Employes of America. 

July 19, ————, Upholsterers’ International Union 
of America. 

July 20, Milwaukee, Wis., Retail Clerks’ Interna- 
tional Protective Association. 





August —, San Francisco, Cal., International 
Brotherhood of Roofers, Composition, Damp and 
Waterproof Workers of the United States and 
Canada. 

August 2, Detroit, Mich., Amalgamated Sheet 
Metal Workers’ International Alliance. 

August 2, San Francisco, Cal., International Sea- 
men’s Union of America. 

August 2, East St. Louis, Ill., Glass Bottle Blowers 
Association of the United States and Canada. 

August 2, Cincinnati, Ohio, International Brother- 
hood of Stationary Firemen. 

August 3, Detroit, Mich., International Glove 
Workers’ Union of America. 

August 9, Los Angeles, 
Typographical Union. 

August 16, San Francisco, Cal., International 
Photo-Engravers’ Union of North America. 

September —, ————,, International Union of 
Carriage, Wagon and Automobile Workers of North 


Cal., International 


America. 

September —, San Francisco, Cal., » American 
Brotherhood of Cement Workers. 

September —, Bangor, Pa., American Brother- 
hood of Slate Workers. 

September 6, San Francisco, Cal., National 


Federation of Post-office Clerks. 

September 9, Boston, Mass., Spinners’ Interna- 
tional Union. 

September 13, Rochester, N. Y., Amalgamated 
Association of Street and Electric Railway Em- 
ployes of America. 

September 15, Minneapolis, Minn., Brotherhood 
of Railroad Freight Handlers. 

September 17, -———, Pocket Knife Blade Grind- 
ers and Finishers’ National Union. 

September 20, San Francisco, Cal., International 
Association of Bridge and Structural Iron Workers. 

September 20, San Francisco, Cal., Coopers’ In- 
ternational Union of North America. 

September —, St. Paul, Minn., International 
Brotherhood of Electrical Workers of America. 

October 4, San Francisco, Cal., International 
Brotherhood of Teamsters, Chauffeurs, Stablemen, 
and Helpers of America. 

October 18, New York, N: Y., United Textile 


Workers of America. 
November 8, San Francisco, American 


Federation of Labor. 


Cal., 
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WHAT OUR ORGANIZERS ARE DOING 


FroM THE ATLANTIC TO THE PACIFIC 











In this department is presented a comprehensive review of industrial conditions throughout the 


country. 
This includes: 


A statement by American Federation of Labor general and local organizers of labor conditions in 


their vicinity. 


Increases in wages, reduction of hours, or improved conditions gained without strikes. 


Work done for union labels. 
Unions organized during the last month. 


City ordinances or state laws passed favorable to labor. 


Strikes or lockouts; causes, results. 


A report of this sort is rather a formidable task when it is remembered that nearly 1,000 of the 
organizers are volunteers, doing the organizing work and writing their reports after the day’s toil is finished 


in factory, mill, or mine. 


The matter herewith presented is valuable to all who take an intelligent interest in the industrial 
development of the country. It is accurate, varied, and comprehensive. The information comes from those 


familiar with the conditions of which they write. 


These organizers are themselves wage-workers. 


They participate in the struggles of the people for 


better conditions, help to win the victories, aid in securing legislation—in short, do the thousand and one 
things that go to round out the practical labor movement. 

Through an exchange of views in this department the wage-workers in various sections of the country 
and the manifold branches of trade are kept in close touch with each other. 

Taken in connection with the reports from secretaries of international unions, this department gives 
a luminous vision of industrial advancement throughout the country. 


FROM NATIONAL AND INTERNATIONAL OFFICERS 


Bakery and Confectionery Workers 


Charles Iffland——Two new locals comprising a 
membership of 152 have been formed during the 
month—one at Tulsa, Oklahoma, and one at Harris- 
burg, Illinois. Death benefits amounting to $250 
and sick and disabled benefits amounting to $3,198 
have been paid. A strike is on at Galveston, Texas, 
to secure a union agreement. Forty members are 
involved. The state of employment is not good. Our 
anti-bread-trust agitation continues. 


Lace Operatives 


David L. Gould.—Three death benefits to the 
amount of $150 have been paid within the month. 
After three weeks, a strike at Paterson, New Jersey, 
for a readjustment of prices on certain goods was 
successful. Employment is not steady. 





Laundry Workers 


Harry L. Morrison.—Two new locals-and 300 
new members have been added to our organiza- 
tion within the past month, locals having been 
formed at Fort Smith, Arkansas, and Portland, 
Maine. The new local at Fort Smith has secured 
recognition of the union and increased wages. An 
organizing campaign is being carried on in Provi- 
dence, Rhode Island, and while we are meeting with 
a opposition, the chances for success are 
good. 


Lithographers 


James M. O’Connor.—During the past quarter 
our organization has increased its membership by 
eighty-six. Death benefits amounting to $1,000 
have been paid in the past month. The state of 
employment is not good. Efforts are being con- 
— to effect an amalgamation of the unions of our 
craft. 
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Paving Cutters 


Carl Bergstrom.—Four death benefits amounting 
to $425 have been paid during the month. A strike 
at Sullivan, Maine, has been satisfactorily settled. 


Powder and High Explosive Workers 


Ira Sharpnack.—A new local has been formed at 
Fort Smith, Arkansas. Employment is fair and 
improving. We are inaugurating an agitation for 
our union label. 


Railroad Signalmen 


been formed at 
Wisconsin, and 


D. R. Daniels.—Unions have 
Buffalo, New York; Milwaukee, 
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Walkerton, Indiana. Business is unsettled and em- 
ployment uncertain on most lines. The signalmer 
on some of the roads will ask for a new wage schedule 
in the spring. 


Tailors 


E. J. Brais.—Two new locals have been formed 
within the month. Benefits have been paid as fol- 
lows: Death, $800; sick and disabled, $1,469. 
Three strikes are in progress; in Stockton, Cali- 
fornia, against an open shop, and in Seattle, and 
Louisville, Kentucky, to enforce union conditions. 
Our strike in Oakland has been satisfactorily settled. 
Employment is unusually quiet for this season of the 
year. 


FROM DISTRICT, STATE, AND LOCAL ORGANIZERS 


CALIFORNIA 


Petaluma.—Harry E. Harding: 

Organized labor is in good condition, about 90 
per cent of the men employed in the building crafts 
being organized. Other crafts show a smaller 
number. A women’s union label league has been 
formed with twenty members. Two new unions 
have been formed, and efforts are being made to or- 
ganize a federal union, butchers and horseshoers. 


Sacramento.—William C. Eddy: 

Organized labor is in good condition, and em- 
ployment is fairly steady, several new buildings 
being under construction. Unorganized workers 
are in very poor condition. Good work is being 
done for the union labels. The retail clerks and 
carriage and wagon workers are organizing. 


CONNECTICUT 


Thompsonville.—Leslie H. Creelman: 

Organized labor is in fair condition. Employment 
is steady but work is done on short time. We are 
doing good work for the union labels. A compensa- 
tion act has been passed by the state legislature. 

Waterbury.—Louis J. Cote: 

Organized labor in this city is increasing and there 
is a good chance for organizing new locals. Em- 
ployment is steady for the organized workers. The 
central body is gaining in strength and the union 
label committee is making splendid progress. A 
local of barbers was formed during the month. 


DELAWARE 


Wilmington.—John H. Hickey: 

Organized labor is in splendid condition con- 
sidering the present trade conditions. Employment 
is steady. The unorganized workers are showing a 
more favorable attitude toward organizing. The 
electrical workers have affiliated to the recognized 
international and to the central body and are taking 
an active part in the work of the central body. Our 
label committee has been active in the interest of the 
union labels and is now preparing a list of local firms 
handling union label goods. The legislative com- 
mittee is working on several measures to be pre- 
sented to the legislature. The sheet metal workers 
are organizing. 





FLORIDA 


Miami.—B. Sutton: 

Practically everything here is organized and the 
union shop prevails. Conditions are good, fexcept 
for the fact that mechanics have been coming 
into the city faster than they can be taken care of, 
and considerable unemployment has resulted. The 
city council has passed a boiler inspection ordinance 
and has appointed a union inspector. A federal labor 
union with a membership of 115 has been organized 
in this vicinity. 


GEORGIA 


Atlanta—Jerome Jones: 

Business is dull and there is considerable unem- 
ployment. A delegation of organized workers ap- 
peared before the city council, and urged that $200,- 
000 be appropriated for city work. This was done, 
with the result that for the first time in the history 
of Atlanta, white men are doing sewer and street 
work. A bond issue is to be submitted to the people 
and Labor is demanding that $50,000 be set apart 
for free school books. 

Douglas —W. B. Ivey: 

Organized labor is in better condition in every 
way than unorganized. Employment is not very 
steady; all shops are running on short time, but nearly 
all the work is being done by organized labor. We 
have elected our full city ticket by a large majority. 
The union labels are being pushed. 

Savannah—Robert Fechner: 

Organized labor has been successful in maintain- 
ing its established conditions while the unorganized 
have suffered from reductions in pay and lowering of 
already bad conditions. Employment is not steady 
but is improving. The local unions are taking an 
active interest in the labor forward movement 
to be started in February. The structural iron 
workers are organizing. 


IDAHO 


Wallace—A. C. McDonald: 

Organized labor is holding its own, and employ- 
ment is quite steady. We are working on the com- 
pensation bill which is to be introduced at the com- 





































ing session of the legislature. A committee of the 
central body is working in the interest of the union 
labels. One new union is under way. 


ILLINOIS 


Alton.—John O. Fritschie: 

Organized labor is in very much better condition 
than unorganized, but both are suffering from un- 
employment. An active label committee is working 
in the interest of the union labels. Unions of 
laundry workers, meatcutters, and teamsters are 
under way. 

Belleville.—Alois Towers: 

Organized labor is in good condition, but employ- 
ment is not steady. All merchants here handle 
union label goods. The city council defeated the 
request of organized labor for a referendum and a 
vote on the granting of franchises to public service 
corporations. As a result organized labor has peti- 
tioned for an election to decide on a commission form 
of government, which gives by state law initiative, 
referendum and recall. All local newspapers are 
supporting the action of organized labor and are 
agitating for the commission form of government. 
We expect to win at the special election early in the 
year. 

Centralia.—J. J. Bell: 

The condition of organized labor is good and em- 
ployment is steady. Our central body has recently 
affiliated to the state body. Everything possible 
is done for the union labels. 

East St. Louts.—J. J. Smith: 

Organized labor is in fair condition, but there is 
much unemployment. A lockout of the butcher 
workmen has been satisfactorily settled through 
the president of the central labor union. The union 
label league is working hard to promote the interests 
of the union labels. 

Herrin.—J. H. Dale: 

Organized labor is in good condition, but work is 
slack owing to bad weather. The janitors are the 
only unorganized workers here. There is a fair 
demand for the union labels. A union of plumbers 
and steamfitters is under way. 

Hillsboro.—James A. Manley: 

Organized labor is in good condition and promises 
to improve still further by spring. Our commission 
government has recognized union labor. A union 
of barbers has been formed and a union of glass 
workers is under way. 

Joliet.—William Bell: oF 

Organized labor is maintaining its membership in 
spite of unemployment. We are experiencing con- 
siderable injurious opposition on the part of the 
newly organized Chamber of Commerce. A union 
of taxicab drivers is under way. 

Kewanee.—Robert J. Wilson: 

In every branch of organized labor here higher 
wages are paid and shorter hours prevail than 
among the unorganized. Employment averages 
three days a week. Good work is done for the 
union labels. A union of teamsters is under way. 

LaSalle.—James P. Trench: 

The condition of organized labor is very good; of 
unorganized, poor. Work is slack at present. A 
union label committee is doing good work for the 
union labels. 


WHAT OUR ORGANIZERS ARE DOING 


Murphysboro.—C. H. Andre: 

Organized labor is in very much better condition 
than unorganized. Employment is not steady. 
The brickmakers secured a small increase in wages 
without strike as a result of their new organiza- 
tion instituted in December. The label committee is 
doing good work for the union labels. The brick- 
makers have organized, and the cereal mill workers, 
bakers, and laundry workers are discussing or- 
ganization. 


Peoria.—John M. Irish and J. W. Gentry: 

Organized labor is in very much bett ¢ condition 
than the unorganized, but there is little work for 
either. Two newly organized locals, the meat- 
cutters and the waitresses, are doing well. A label 
committee and the union label league are active in 
the interest of the union labels. 


Sandoval.—James M. Parker: 

All classes of labor here are fully organized. Em- 
ployment is slack except in the mines. Both mines 
are running and the smelter is working day and 
night. Good work is done for the union labels. A 
new local of miners has been organized. 


Staunton.—Joseph W. Rizzie: 

Organized labor is in good condition and employ- 
ment for the most part is steady, the mines working 
nearly full time. All trades here are organized and 
affiliated with the central body, which is the largest 
in this part of the state. The committee of the 
trades council is doing splendid work for the 
union labels. The cigarmakers are organizing. 


R Streator.—Thomas Kelly: 

The condition of organized labor is very much 
better than that of the unorganized. Employment 
is fairly steady. A strike has been called on the 
Y. M. C. A. and hospital buildings. Good work is 
being done for the union labels. 


West Frankfort.—C. W. Rodenbush: 

Organized labor is in very good condition; there is 
no unorganized labor here to any extent. Employ- 
ment is steady. A committee of the central body 
is active in the interest of the union labels. A union 
of plasterers has been formed and a local of black- 
smiths is under way. 


INDIANA 


Elkhart.—J. D. Vance: 

Organized labor is faring much better than unor- 
ganized labor, but employment is not steady. All 
organizations are pushing the union labels. 


Evansville.—William M. Smith: 

Unorganized workers in Evansville are receiving 
about one-half the wages paid the organized workers. 
The same is true in neighboring towns. The 
car shops at Princeton are working only three days a 
week. Everything possible is done for the union 
labels. 


South Bend.—Edward Gardner: 

The condition of organized labor is very much bet- 
ter than that of the unorganized, with wages about 
60 per cent higher. Conditions are improving in all 
trades. The union men are starting co-operative 
stores. ‘There is a good demand for union label 
goods. A union of moulders is under way. 
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KANSAS 


Blue Rapids.—G. O. Norris: 

Organized labor is in good shape; unorganized not 
very well off. Employment has been unsteady on 
account of the very cold weather. Good work is 
done for the union labels. 

Lawrence.—Benjamin M. Schooley: 

Qrganized labor is holding together well and a 
good feeling exists, but there has been little work be- 
cause of the severe winter. Wages for the new year 
are maintained at the former rate. We are expecting 
the state legislature to take some action on labor 
measures at this session, especially on the question 
of women’s wages. 


KENTUCKY 


Bellevue.—Chris Cline: 

The condition of organized labor is fair; of unor- 
ganized, much worse than that of the organized. 
Employment is rather unsteady, although the steel 
mills, a strictly union concern, have again opened and 
are operating to about two-thirds of their capacity. 
The trades and labor assemblies of Kenton and 
Campbell counties have taken up the question 
of the unemployed, and, particularly in Campbell 
County, are meeting with marked success. The city 
and county authorities have placed the entire 
matter in the hands of the central bodies, and both 
cities and counties are furnishing all the work 
possible. The committee from the assembly meets 
every Sunday morning at the city and county 
offices and receives applications for employment. 
Noemployment of any kind is given out to any one un- 
less recommended by the committee. The committee 
considers and acts upon applications from union and 
non-union men alike. The press and the com- 
munity in general are commending in every pos- 
sible way the action taken by the assembly in this 
crisis. The assembly also has a committee solicit- 
ing clothing and supplies for the striking miners in 
Ohio which has been very successful. There is a 
continued agitation in the interest of the union 
labels. A union of bartenders has been formed, and 
the electrical workers are organizing a local. 


LOUISIANA 


Lake Charles.—J. M. Theall: 

Organized labor has very much better conditions 
than the unorganized, working eight hours a day, 
while the unorganized work ten and twelve. A 
strong agitation in the interest of the union label is 
producing good results. 


. 
MAINE 


Augusta.—J. H. Bussell: 

The condition of organized labor is good; of unor- 
ganized, fair. Employment is fairly steady, although 
some of the manufacturing trades are working short 
time. Working conditions are steadily growing 
better without strikes. Work in the interest of the 
union labels is resulting in increased sales. Efforts 
are being made to organize the bakers. 


Portland.—Charles Darrington: 

Organized labor is in fair condition but many are 
out of work. The central labor union failed in an 
effort to secure a union labor clause in the contract 
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The county 
commissioners promised to insert such a clause, but 
in reality limited the work only to citizens of the 


for the new three million dollar bridge. 


United States. All unions are working toward a 
workman’s compensation act. Some work is done in 
the interest of the union labels. A union of laundry 
workers has been organized. 


Waterville —J. Frank Partridge: 

Organized labor is in good condition with good 
prospect for further improvement. Unorganized 
labor is enjoying the results of the efforts of the 
organized workers. Employment will be quite 
steady all winter. Good work is done for the union 
labels. The plumbers are organizing. 


MARYLAND 


Cumberland.—Charles O. Roemer: 

Organized labor is in good condition considering 
trade conditions. The locals of bartenders and bar- 
bers have been re-organized and are doing good 
work. 


MASSACHUSETTS 


Lowell.—Edmond Sicard: 

Organized labor in New England is in fairly good 
condition, particularly in the textile trades. Em- 
ployment has not been very steady but is picking up 
steadily, the textile mills running more regularly 
than for some time past. We are doing good work 
for the union labels. A union of sewer workers 
has been organized in Maynard, Massachusetts, and 
a central labor union is under way. 


Middleboro.—Will S. Anderson: 

The condition of organized labor is good: of unor- 
ganized, poor. Employment is fairly steady. The 
central labor union is active in the interest of the 
union labels. 


MICHIGAN 


Detroit—David Thomas: 

Organized workers are enjoying very much better 
conditions than the unorganized, but employment 
is very unsteady. The union labels are being 
pushed. A union of public school janitors has been 
formed and a union of furriers is under way. 

Jackson.—James G. Henley: 

The condition of organized labor is fairly good 
with employment about normal. We are starting 
a labor forward campaign. The label committee 
is active in the interest of the union labels. A union 
of leather workers is under way. 


MINNESOTA 


International Falls.—H. B. Tohms: 

The condition of organized labor is good, but wages 
of unorganized workers, both skilled and unskilled, 
have taken a further drop since my last report. Saw- 
mills have shut down with no prospects of starting, 
but logging operations are showing increasing 
activity. The wages of the woodsmen however are 
50 per cent lower than they were last winter. A 
number of men are out of work but as a whole em- 
ployment is steady in the city. The retail clerks have 
been successful in securing contracts with the em- 
ployers calling for 7 o’clock closing. Union label 
goods are in good demand. 
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MISSISSIPPI 


Mc Comb.—L. E. Ross: 

All the organized crafts here, those formerly em- 
ployed in the Illinois Central shops, have been on 
strike since October, 1912, and the shops are running 
with unorganized labor. The organized forces are 
holding their own and have denied the newspaper 
report to the effect that they have surrendered. 
On the contrary the unorganized workers now em- 
ployed in the shops are contemplating organizing 
for the purpose of improving their conditions. All 
union men demand the union labels. 


MISSOURI 


St. Joseph.—C. A. Bucklen: 

Organized labor is in fair shape; unorganized labor 
is in poor shape, and from the present outlook will 
have small chance for improvement. The organized 
trades are in better demand than the unorganized, 
and while there are some union men unemployed, 
many non-union men have been laid off. We are 
continually advertising and boosting the union 
labels. ‘The central labor council has decided to 
confine its efforts to building up existing unions 
rather than to attempt to form new unions under 
present conditions. 


MONTANA 


Billings —H. W. Nelson: 

Organized labor is in fair condition and has the ad- 
vantage over unorganized, but employment is un- 
steady and business is unusually dull. We are 
making every effort to induce union men to buy 
only union label goods. Efforts are being put forth 
to organize the laundry workers. 


NEW HAMPSHIRE 


Bellows Falls —Robert Howard: 

Organized labor here is in very good condition, 
while unorganized labor has poor conditions, long 
hours, and low pay. Business is dull at present. 
Good work is done for the union labels. Efforts 
are being made to interest the laundry workers in 
organization. 

Portsmouth.—Robert V. Noble: 

The condition of organized labor is good and em- 
ployment is steady. The electrical workers have re- 
organized with a good charter membership. The 
label committee of the central body is active in the 
interest of the labels and is producing results. The 
plumbers are re-organizing their local. 


NEW JERSEY 


Newark.—A. Marotta: 

Organized labor is in much better condition than 
unorganized. Depressed business conditions have 
thrown many clothing workers out of work. Agita- 
tion for the union labels is producing good results. 


West Hoboken.—Charles H. Felten: 

Organized labor is in good condition, far better 
than unorganized. Painters report plenty of work 
and employment is fair in other trades. Embroidery 
workers have been on strike, and report violations 
of the child labor law. The bartenders and waiters 
are working in harmony with the liquor dealers. 
Union labels are being boosted. Unions of signal- 
men, bootblacks and reporters are under way. 


WHAT OUR ORGANIZERS ARE DOING 


NEW YORK 


Albany.—John J. Dillon: 

Organized labor is in fairly good shape; unor- 
ganized labor is in poor condition. Employment 
is not steady. Several of the organizations using 
the union label have got together and employed a 
man to act as agent in the interest of the union labels. 
* Brooklyn.—Rudolph Modest: 

Butcher workmen in Brooklyn have established a 
nine-hour workday and have increased wages from 
$1 to $2. One local of butcher workmen in Hoboken 
has established a nine-hour day and a minimum wage 
of $16, and the butchers in Paterson have secured 
Saturday half-holiday. The butchers in Hoboken 
went on strike to enforce the above conditions and 
were successful after being out only a few hours, all 
employers recognizing the agreement. The butchers 
are agitating the use of union meat and meat prod- 
ucts. 

Buffalo.—w. F. Cattell: 

There is much unemployment both for organized 
and unorganized workers, but wages have not been 
reduced. The city is opening up lodging houses and 
soup kitchens for the unemployed. An injunction 
issued against a union laundry to prevent it from 
getting the work of the non-union concerns has 
proved beneficial to the union laundry. A union of 
gravel roofers has been formed. 

Dunkirk.—Emil Hagberg: 

The condition of organized labor is good; of unor- 
ganized, fair. Employment is still unsteady but 
there has been some improvement during the 
month, the local plant of the American Locomotive 
Company having resumed operations with a small 
force working three days a week. The central coun- 
cil has a good committee working for the union 
labels. 

Gloversville—Chauncy Thayer: 

The condition of organized labor is good; of unor- 
ganized, very bad. Employment is steady. The 
glove workers’ strike is still on, with no settlement 
in sight. A city ordinance prohibiting picketing has 
been declared null and void. All labels are being 
pushed. Restaurant employes are organizing. 

Ogdensburg.—E. L. Emmert: 

Organized labor is in fair condition. There have 
been no reductions in wages, but hours have been 
reduced. Unorganized labor is in pretty bad shape. 
Employment is not steady and many of our men 
are going to the lumber camps where work is more 
plentiful. There is a fair demand here for all 
union label products. 

Syracuse.—Edward F. Carroll: 

Organized labor is retaining its hold on the 
greater amount of the work to be done, and employ- 
ment is fairly steady in those industries which are 
working. There is more unemployment among the 
unorganized than the organized workers. We main- 
tain a constant agitation for the union labels. 


NORTH CAROLINA 


Spencer.—James P. Scott: 

Organized labor is in good condition. The railroad 
shops are about 100 per cent organized. We are 
working three days a week in the machine and erect- 
ing shops, and relaying in the roundhouse the re- 
mainder of the time. 















































































OHIO 


Akron.—D. W. Held: 

Organized labor is in fairly good condition. We 
have improved conditions in some of the trades in 
which new unions have been formed during the past 
year. All unions took an active part in our Tag Day 
for the relief of the striking miners in Ohio, which 
was very successful. We are working in the interest 
of the union labels and securing results. Two 
measures of interest to Labor are pending in the 
legislature and all locals and the central body are 
working for their passage. We hope to organize the 
rubber workers during the year. 

Cleveland.—Michael Goldsmith 

Organized labor is in fairly good condition, but 
the unemployment question is serious. A test is 
being made of the eight-hour law on municipal work 
A contractor on the city filtration plant has been ar- 
rested for working his men twelve hours and more 
per day. Several new unions are under way, the 
ladies’ garment workers being especially active in 
organization work 

Findlay.—E. E. Smith: 

Printers, barbers, and carpenters here are well or- 
ganized and enjoying fairly good conditions. Several 
other crafts are also organized and in better condi- 
tion.than the unorganized. Employment is slack 
A federal labor union has been organized, and the 
organization of two locals and a central body is 
under way. 

Toledo.—E. E. Smith 

The state of employment is pretty bad in Toledo 
at the present time. We are at present engaged 
in securing relief for the striking miners, and up to 
date have obtained $3,000 in cash and a carload of 
food and clothing. The unions are also working for 
the relief of the destitute in Toledo. The legisla- 
tive committees of both the central labor union and 
the metal trades council are active in the discharge 
of their duties. Endorsement of the prevailing 
rate of wages for city employes has been secured 
from the city council. Our Labor Temple com- 
mittee is pushing work on that important enterprise 
with good results. In short the Toledo labor move- 
ment is making itself felt in all matters pertaining 
to Labor. 

Wellsville Frank Smurthwaite: 

Organized labor is improving; unorganized is in- 
different. A large committee is at work soliciting 
funds and aid for the striking miners, and ou- 
locals are donating. There is a fair demand for 
products bearing the union labels. 


OREGON 


Baker.—J. C. Weckworth: 

Organized labor is holding its own, although it will 
of course feel the effects of the vote for prohibition. 
Employment is fairly steady for the time of year. 
Unorganized labor is in bad shape. All union labels 
are pushed. 

Marshfield —Andrew Landles: 

Organized labor is doing most of the work that is 
being done and is maintaining its standard of wages 
and hours. The unorganized workers are in poor 
condition and are taking whatever is offered them. 
Employment is not very steady. Contracting car- 
penters and plumbers have signed union agree- 
ments. The barbers have organized. 
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PENNSYLVANIA 


Easton.—George Reuss: 

The condition of organized labor is good; of unor- 
ganized, fair. Employment is not steady. The 
demand for union label products is increasing. 
The plumbers are reorganizing. 

Forest City.—F. A. Burdick: 

The workers here are well organized and in pretty 
good condition, although employment is not steady. 
There is a good demand for union dabel goods. 

Mc Keesport.—William Murphy: 

The condition of organized labor is good; of unor- 
ganized, bad. Employment is very uncertain. We 
are insisting on the union labels. A union of la- 
borers is being formed. 

Philadelphia.—Joseph M. Richie: 

Organized labor is in better condition at present 
than for a number of years, owing to the agitation for 
bigger and better unions through the campaign 
conducted by the Labor Forward Committee. 
Through the distribution of literature and open 
meetings the unorganized are becoming interested. 
Employment is dull in the shop trades but fairly 
good in the building trades. Gold beaters secured 
an increase of $1 a week without strike; hair spinners, 
without strike, have succeeded in securing the 
removal of objectionable machinery ; the new local of 
riggers will present a new agreement calling for an 
eight-hour day; and the electrical workers in one 
local are out on strike for the enforcement of over- 
time pay. A number of business agents and or- 
ganizers are agitating in the interest of the union 
labels. The marine pipefitters at the navy yard 
have affiliated to the plumbers. The barbers in 


Germantown have organized and several new 
unions are under way. 

Sharon.—David Niven: 

Organized labor is in good condition. Employ- 


ment in the building trades is fairly steady but 
uncertain in the iron industry. Due to thorough 
organization, the retail clerks have been successful 
in securing an early closing hour through contracts. 
Three new unions are under way. 

Wilkes Barre.—John J. Yonhon: 

Employment is fairly good in all lines, especially 
good in the mines. The street-car men have pre- 


sented their demands for the new year to the 
traction company. Splendid work is done for the 
union labels. There is good prospect for the 
organization of three or four locals. 
RHODE ISLAND 
Providence.—Thomas F. McMahon: 
Organized labor is in good shape. Conditions 


among the unorganized, particularly the jewelry 
workers, are deplorable. Union men are hoping that 
when the jewlery workers realize their conditions as 
compared with those of the organized workers the 
ranks of organized labor will be materially increased. 
Employment is fairly steady in the organized crafts, 
but uncertain in the jewelry and textile trades. 
Moving picture machine operators have improved 
their conditions very materially through working 
agreements signed by all houses in Providence. The 
lace works have locked out their union employes 
and are teaching the work to beginners. Everything 


possible is done for the union labels. Two new unions 
are under way, 






















TEXAS 


Beaumont.—R. S. Greer: 

Organized labor is in very much better condition 
than unorganized. Employment is steady except 
in the building trades. The city is writing a new 
charter, and the legislature will meet shortly, so or- 
ganized labor is busy. There is a good demand for 
the union labels. 

Brownwood.—C. A. Perkins: 

All crafts that are organized are doing very much 
better than the unorganized crafts. Employment 
is generally steady. Prospects are bright for 
better conditions for union carpenters by spring. 
A central labor union has been formed, and the 
stage employes are discussing organization. 

Corpus Christi —George D. Blevins: 

Organized labor is in good condition. Work is 
slack at present but the outlook is good for future 
municipal improvements. City and county officials 
favor the employment of union labor on all public 
work. The printers are waging a vigorous agitation 
for their label. Unions of pressmen and laborers are 
under way. 

Denison.—Herman Kachel: 

Organized labor is in good condition, although 
work is at a standstill. Our label committee does 
good work for the union labels. Unions of butcher 
workmen and laundry workers are under way. 


Houston.—Maurice N. Gleason: 

Organized labor enjoys fairly good conditions. Our 
wage-scales compare favorably with any city in the 
south. Unorganized labor maintains a fairly good 
wage-scale but is feeling the effects of industrial de- 
pression worse than organized labor through reduc- 
tions in pay. Employment is fair in all crafts except 
the building trades. The label committee is doing 
good work for the union labels. An amendment to 
the city charter provides an eight-hour day and a 
minimum wage of $2 on city work. The city poll-tax 
has been repealed. 

VERMONT 

Burlington.—George E. Maynard: 

Organized labor is gaining at almost every point. 
The past year has been a good one and we have 
made considerable gains in membership. Employ- 
ment is fairly steady at present. The carpenters 
will dema: Saturday half-holiday and increased 
wages in the spring. Everything possible is done 
for the union labels. Efforts are being made to or- 
ganize the plumbers and clerks. 

Winooski.—E. C. Greemore: 

Organized workers in this locality receive higher 
wages for shorter hours than the unorganized. In 
some instances, the unorganized workers have 
been able to take advantage of one or the other of 
these conditions, but in no case do they enjoy both. 
Conditions of employment are bad, but in the last 
few days business has increased and we look for 
improvements in a short time. An effort is being 
made to establish a labor paper for the state. This 
will be the only one in the state and we believe that 
it will be very beneficial to our cause here. The 
central labor union and the typographical union 
are about to launch a vigorous label campaign. 
Vigorous efforts will be made to pass a compensa- 
tion bill at the next session of the legislature. Sev- 
eral new organizations are in view, and the central 
labor union is planning a labor forward movement, 


WHAT OUR ORGANIZERS ARE DOING 


VIRGINIA 


Alexandria.—Millard F. Padgett: 

This town is over 90 per cent organized and the 
unions are in fine shape. Employment is steady, 
and wages have been increased 30 per cent with- 
out trouble. One motion picture house has become 
aunion concern. Efforts are being made to organize 
the musicians, barbers, coopers, and clerks. 


WASHINGTON 

Bellingham.—Harry Call: 

Organized labor is maintaining union conditions 
in spite of business depression but unorganized 
labor is in bad condition. Employment is unsteady. 
A new labor paper, the ‘“‘Labor Unionist,” has been 
started in this city. 

Seattle —J. G. Brown: 

Organized labor is improving with the improve- 
ment in business conditions. Unorganized labor has 
been victimized to the last degree through wage re- 
ductions and unemployment. Employment is very 
unsteady. The organized workers are aiding their 
unemployed fellows, and the unorganized are 
objects of charity. There are a number of strikes 
among the timber workers against wage reductions 
and every day improves the chances of complete 
victory. The federal court has denied the applica- 
tion of the private employment office proprietors for 
an injunction to restrain the state from enforcing 
the initiative measure recently passed abolishing 
private employment offices. An effort is being made 
to pass an objectionable “‘first aid’’ law at the 
coming session of the legislature which Labor is 
opposing. There is a constantly increasing demand 
for goods bearing the union labels. 

WEST VIRGINIA 

Charleston.—C. Hartman: 

The central labor union here is doing splendid 
work. It now has sixteen affiliated organizations, 
and will have one more by the next meeting. The 
motion picture houses are all unionized and em- 
ploying only union men for the first time. The 
barbers are also trying to secure union agreements 
with all the shops in the city. Financially the cen- 
tral body is better off than every before. Work is 
slack in all branches but marked improvements are 
expected in the spring. 

Parkersburg.—J. H. Pettit: 

Organized labor is in splendid condition. The 
painters who have been locked out since last April 
have been entirely successful, the last contractor 
having signed the scale in December. Our trades 
council is doing fine work, and there is a strong 
disposition on the part of the non-union workers to 
join the unions. Weather conditions considered, 
employment is good. Hodcarriers have increased 
their wages from $1.25 to $2.50 and decreased their 
hours from ten to eight and one-half through 
arbitration. A label committee is doing everything 
possible in the interest of the union labels. The 
sheet metal workers have organized, and a central 
body has been formed in Clarksburg. Two new 
unions are under way. 

Princeton.—W. H. Taylor: 

The unions in this vicinity are in fine condition. 
Employment as a rule is not steady at present. We 
are urging the patronage of union label goods. A 
committee is working to organize a central body. 
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Che following is a statement of the receipts and expenses 
for the month of December, 1914. (The months are abbrevi- 
ated thus: j, f, m, a, m, etc 

Balance on hand November 30, 1914 $93,401 48 
/! & - Austin, Texas, tax, july ‘14, to and incl 
dec, "14 5 00 
F. L. 8786, tax, nov, ‘14, $1.75; f, $1.75: df 
$1.75 5 5 
I. B. M. 12781, tax, nov ‘14, $2.70; f, $2.70 
d f, $2.70 8 10 
H. N. M. 10953, tax, nov, ‘14, $3.70; f, $3.70 
d f, $3.70 11 10 
M. E. 14265, tax, oct, "14, $4.45 $4.45; df 
$4.45 13 35 
I. U. of E. C., tax, o, n, "14 35 84 
U. of E. C., sup »0) 00 
B.C. C. & S. W. 10875, sup. ., 1 00 


S. P. 


. U. H. of N. A. 


, sup 
: 2502, tax on 
i f, $5.7 

L a _Crosse, 


acct oct, °14, $5.75; f, 


Wis, tax oct, 14, to and 


uM. E. 14039, tax, bal o, n, 14, $1.40; f 

10; d f, $1.40 

14332, tax, Ss, 0, 
. P. M. 9136, tax, nov, 

1; ‘sup, 25c 

M. D.B. D. of D. 13041, 

$2.85; f, $2.85; at. "$2.85 
. B. & P. 8934, tax, nov, 


> 


$50 


:df, 


"14, $50; f, $50: df, 
"14, $1; 


f, $1 


tax, bal o, n, '14, 


14, 85c;f df 


, 85c 


. 12692, tax, bal o, n, "14, $6.60; f, $6.60 
d f, $6.60 

F. & N. E. 14134, tax, n, d, 
d f, $2.90; sup, 30c 

L. W. I. U., tax, o, n, 14 

z= ° of \ hy S. & H. of A.., 
U. of N. , tax, nov, '14 
of W. Ww. & M. L., tax, dec, 
T. & T.C. W.A.., tax, nov, 

B. of S. W., tax, o, n, "14 

T. & L. A., Cortland, N Y, 

Cc. ha, Okla, tax, 
incl nov, 

Cc. L. 1 
incl dec, 

F. L. 14441, 
d f, $1.95 
M. B.C. & R. P. 14765, sup 

T . & L. A.. Logansport, Ind, sup 

F. L. 14537, tax, o, n, 14, $2.35; f, § 
$2.35 
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r. U. 14 
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L,. 11366, tax, n, d, 14, ‘f, 70; ;df, 70c.-. 
*. L. 13134, tax, s, o, n, "4, $i. 50; f, $1. 50; df, 
$1.50 


aa 


H Sutherland ( Wm Jewell College), Liberty, 
Mo, 9 CHEdeeeepecersesetseasroaseones 
B. B. A. of the U.S. & Can _ ere 
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d f, $1.65 . 
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F. L. 11643, tax, dec, '14, $1.30; f, $1.30; d f, 
I a eal ate Pail iG echa niin Beatie ics 
F. er M. E. 14687, tax, nov, '14, 40c; f, 40c; 
MS ii kietnaetbaatn ee Aatiehi ne henee . 
F. L. 14634, tax, nov, '14, 95c; f, 95¢; df, 95c. . 
c. U., South Framingham, Mass, tax, a, s, 0, 
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W. 13130, tax, dec, '14, $1.80; f, $1.80; d f, 


1. 
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F. L. 10185, tax, nov, "14, 75e; f, 75e; df, 75c 

F. L. 8060, tax, dec, "14, $3.65 $3.65; d f 
$3.65 peeseoee . 

T. &S.C.I.U., tax, o, n.d, ' 

B. of R. C. of A., tax, dec, 14, : . 
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T. & L. A., Alton, Ill, sup _ 
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F. of L., Baltimore, Md., sup. . 
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T. O. 11498, tax, dec, 14, 50c; f, 50c; d f, 50c. 
F. I. 14588, tax. dec, 'I4, $1.55; f, $1.55; df, 
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A. W. 14371, tax, sept, "14, $2; f, $2; df. $2. 
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1.8 
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S. T. & B. 14188, sup. 
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S. H. N. & A. 14742, tax, dec, 
$2.30; d f, $2.30; sup, $4. 
I. T. U., tax, nov, ae 
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Courts of Europe 








Back of European Wars past 
and present ‘lie secret springs of 
intrigue and ambition. ‘‘THE 
MEMOIRS OF THE COURTS 
OF EUROPE,” just issued in 
new edition reveal these. They 
make the present great war un- 
derstandable. For your chil- 
dren’s sake and your own ask for 
the free booklet just issued about 
this wonderful ten volume set. 
No obligation: it is free. 


Published by 


NEW YORK 
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Publishers of the National Weekly 
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14, I. V. T.C., El Centro, Cal, tax, s, 0, n,"14..... $2 50 
Se ins Kingsville, Tex, tax, d, '14, j, f,"1S..... 2 50 
I. L. ‘A, Ts cescccencvancesncseoveeeesecs 3 00 
M. T. P. of N. be a City, N J, sup....... 3 50 
ls a Ae ee es I nae cocnsennessechscte 2 50 
W.R. & R. Ww ‘14565, tax, o- '14, $3.30; f, 

$3.30; d f, $3.30; v4 5 § Bene 11 75 
F. A 7479, tax, bal n, d, "14, re f, $3; df, $3; 
[enti bediniesensaratnkaedsanee 11 25 
Cc. NC: ER ey re le 2 10 
Cc. L. C., Zanesville, Ohio, CE ccintmnen 1 00 
T. &L. C., Salem, GOR, Gs co cccccccce ee 50 
Co RD 0 540506000 sn cnccencesssccecssose 4 00 
C. T. & L.U., East St Louis, Ill, sup.......... 10 00 
Cc. L. ©. ortland and vicinity, Oreg, sup..... 4 00 
L. P. 14640, tax, nov, '14, $2.95; f, $2.95: df, 
ME. cus cogescesece ue sesuncs 13 60 
T.&L. & CE eG. conccecesccessee 1 25 
Te, Be Ree Roe, Pe Ge OUI osc ccccnctcnns 50 
S. M. v. of the L. I. N. Y¥. 147 59, tax, nov, 
40c; f,.40c; df, 40c; sup, Sc. ..... 2.000005. 1 25 
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$1.47; df, $1.46; sup, $1.25 : 5 65 
M.C.M.C. T. & L: C., Missoula, Mont, sup. 25 
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» > 14750, tax, nov, 14, $1.50; f, $1.50; a f, 
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F. = 14374, tax, nov, '14, $6.90; f, $6.90; d f, 
DC Ks udn caenedbned Oca sakes Cukawenn 20 70 

Ww. W. 12865, tax, dec, 14, $1. 50; f, $1.50; df, 
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to 559 332 East 103d Street 
smith Strest, brooklyn WAREHOUSES: Manhattan Market 
Telephone Call, 640 Hamilton Telephone Call, 1136-79th St. 
—————— 
15. T. S. 12722, tax, nov, '14, $5.95; f, $5.95; df, 16. H.N. & A.14715, tax, bal n, d,’14, $7.65; £,$7.65 
ee Sivaiteane ae $17 85 d f, mr sup, $4.10.. $27 O5 
C.'C. & S. O. 14204, tax, oct. ‘14, $10; f, $10; P. L& E.12602, tax, o.n.d,'14, $1.50: f, $1.50 
d f, $10 P ’ 30 00 d f, $1.50; sup, $2.10 6 60 
Coca ae . 11939, tax, nov, 14, 90c; f; 90e; d f T. & L. C., Uniontown, Pa, sup 50 
90c¢ q > 70 T. 258, sup. 50 
A. G. W. 1. A., tax, o, n, "14 - 16 32 Mr. V. Smith, Wash, D C, sup 1 00 
A. W. 14458, tax, s, 0, acct n,'14, 80c; f, 80c; df, V.B. & A. G. B.14201, tax, nov, '14, 45c; f, 45« 
| IT PP Ae TT 2? 40 d f, 45c; sup, 3c 1 38 
H. H. D. 12889, tax, nov, "14, $3.55; f, $3.55 L. M. 14604, tax, nov, '14, $1.50; f, $1.50;df 
d f, $3.55; sup, $1.25 ; 11 90 $1.50; sup, 50c ’ 5 00 
S. M. 9560, sup 16 00 T. & L. A., Fort Dodge, Iowa, tax, nov, "14, to 
B. of B., etc., sup 50 ow! incl apr, 15, $5; sup, 50c 5 50 
I. U.of C. M. & E. T. L. & H., sup 21 60 C. T. C., Tucson, Ariz, sup 1 25 
U. I. U. of N. A., sup 8 25 ce. ie u ‘ ae kton, Mass, sup 20 00 
J. W. 14593, tax o, acct n, '14, 68c; f, 69c; df, I. U. of P. , sup et 3 50 
ht canes vemhdewen as rrr rere 2 05 1A. T.3&. t: . of A., sup 40 00 
F. L. 14257, tax bal sept, "14, 68c; f, 69c; d f, Robert Hunter, Pinehurst, N C, sup. . 50 
68c. nh ee eee ke 2 05 F.L. 14769, sup........ oncusenee 10 00 
F. L. 14702, tax bal nov, ‘14, 45c; f, 45c df, it in PM, rivet kaeecpeeeseies 10 00 
45c pais 1 35 T. & L. C., Sherbrooke, ‘Que, Canada, sup. 5 00 
16. 4;¢ 12439, tax oct, '14, $4; f, $4; df, $4..... 12 00 R. H. & L. 14427, tax, bal n, d, '14, $1.30; f. 
U. L. 13116, tax dec, 14, 65c; f, 65c; df, ‘3c 1 95 $1.30; df, $1.30 3 90 
T. ro Beloit, Wis, tax june, ‘13, to and incl 17. T.C., Port Ange les, Wash, tax, june, "14, to and 
nov, "14 seas 15 00 incl aw. "14 5 00 
C..2 Ua Roc kland, Mass, tax a, s, o, ‘14, T. & L. Red Wi ing, Minn, tax, s,o, n, d,’14 3 35 
$2. 50; sup, 50c ‘ ; 3 00 Ce, Bes Ure Jefferson City. Mo tax, o, n, d, "14... 2 50 
C. L. C., Astoria, Oreg, tax, july, "14, to and ae Oke Leavenworth, Kans, tax, j. a. s, "14 2 50 
incl dec, . . 5 00 z. <. “filgin, Ill, tax, sept, '14, to and incl feb 
R. ‘4 H. & L. 14436, tax dec, "14, f, 75e:df, , ee a’ ‘ : 5 00 
ap eagne er ‘a 2 25 F.L.12362, tax, bal o, bal n.d,’14.95c; f,95c: d f 
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Re ’ ad ‘ 27 15 C.E. &S. 11680, tax o, n, 14, $20; f, $20; df. 
E. C. P. 14585, tax nov, 35c; f, 35c; d f, 35e 1 OS Pe baie wae 60 00 
E. C. & S. 14528, tax dec, beta 70c; f, 70c; d f, P. B. W. 11757, tax, dec, '14, 55c; f, 55c; d f 
Pls saaceones ek 2 10 Bien tc cunesk shanna denen son : 1 65 
C. H. S. 13122, tax dec, "14, 70¢; , 70c; df, 70c 2 10 F. of W. H.S. T. 14658, tax, bal o, bal n, 4,’14 
W.E. 14741, tax bal o, n, '14, $1. IS ESL IS:d $2.10; f, $2.10; d f, $2.10 6 30 
$1.15; sup, Se . : ‘ 3 50 F. L. 11478, tax, dec, 14, $2; f, $2; df, $2 6 00 
F. L.. 13128, tax o, n, '14, 75c; f, 75; df, 75¢ 2 25 S. T. B. & A. A. 13188, tax, nov,’14, $4.60; f 
H. S. P. 12353, tax dec, '14, $1.35; f, $1.35; d f, $4.60; d f, $4.60 13 80 
$1.35... . ec eecessverseesces 4 05 Ss. he 13093, tax bal o, bal n, d, '14, $3.35 
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df, $3.50 . eeees wees 10 50 CED 2875, tax, dec, '14, 70c;f, 70c;d f, 7 2 10 
G. & F. 10615, tax, dec, 14, $3 35;:f, $3.35: df, M. W. 14502, tax, dec, '14, $1.35; f, $1.35; df 
$3.35. ones 10 O05 aa eer 4 05 
F. L. 7241, “tax, dec, "14, 55c; f, :df, 55c 1 65 N. W. 14350, tax, dec, 14, $1.15: f, $1 15;df 
T.T. & D. 12719, tax, dec, a $1. 25;f, $1.25; 8 ERE, RT Eee 3 45 
di, $1.25 = as 3 75 PL. $288 tax, dec,’14.$3.15; <4 d f,$3.15 9 45 
F.L. 14696, tax, dec, 14, $1.05; f, $1.05; df, P. P. 14743, tax, dec, '14, 70c; f, 70c; d f, 70c 2 10 
SiS... err re Pe am eces 3 15 F. L. 12367, tax, bal o, n,'14, 93c; f, Ode; df, 93 2 80 
E. C. & S. 11959, tax, bal n, d, "14, $30.15; f, T. F. 14558, tax, bal o, bal n, d, "14, $4.10; f, 
. $30. 3 d f, $30.15 . 90 45 $4.10; df, $4.10..... ss 12 30 
y+ 12899, tax, nov, '14, $3.90; f, $3.90; d f, N. 14704, tax, o, n, '14 6 12 
| SE hance 11 70 FP. L. 10977, tax, nov,’14 $6.10;1,$6.10;a, $6.10 18 30 
H. & R.E.1.A. & B. I. of A., tax for nov,’ 14 404 40 B.S. & H. 11759, tax, dec, 14, 85c; £,85c; df,85c 235 
S. H. C. 3152. tax dec, Mi $2.05; f, $2.05; df, Cc. C. S. & S.W.L. 9186, tax, ond’ l4, $4.35; f 
$2.05. . ‘ sain a lat ie 1 § 6 15 $4.35; d f, $4.35...... 13 05 
N. C. 14712, tax nov, '14, $2.25; f, $2.25; d f, F. L. 14716, tax, nov, 14, 55c; f, 55e; ‘df, 55c. 1 65 
$2.25 ; 6 75 F. L. yt tax, o, n,’14, $2.60; f, ‘$2.60; df, 
B. C. 147 53, tax, dec, '14, 75c; f, 75; df, 75c. 2 25 $2.60; REE: ee FN 8 80 
F.L. 13048, tax, oct,’14,$3. rk f, $3.50; df, $3. 50 10 50 T.&L. A, vet Peek, DEM, GUD. occcsccscces 12 50 
B.P.13156,tax,nov,’14, 40c; f, 40c; d £,40c; sup, Imperial Valley, T. C., El Centro, Cal, sup. . 50 
$2.60 (aa eesedeesesbeeusudawsace 3 80 T. & L. A., Hannibal, Mo, sup.......... ; 75 

















FINANCIAL STATEMENT 














If you live in New York, you will save money by 


burning GAS for lighting, 


heating, cooking and for power. 
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M. R. W. 14320, tax, dec, ’ 

d f, $1.90. 
. 8367, tax, dec,’ 14, $4.15: {, $4.15; d f, $4.15 
F. a. 14481, tax,nov,’14, $3. 30; f, $3.30;d £,$3.30 
F. L.14748, tax,dec,’14, $1.05; £,$1.05; d £, $1.05 
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T. S. 12502, tax, nov, ‘14, $5. ‘85; “f, $5.58; df, 
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F. L. 14652, tax, nov, 14, 55¢; f, 55e;df, 55c. 
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S. T.B. & A. 14287, tax, dec, 14, 35c;f, 35e;d f 
35c; sup, 25c. ° 

Cc. L. C. Ney La, ‘sup koe 

T.&L Denver, Colo, sup 

F. Ee + 13, tax, dec, ‘14, $2.10; f, $2. 10: ‘df, 
$2.10; sup, $1.2 cned 

F. L. 12953, tax, dec, "14, $6.25; f, $6.25: df, 
$6.25; sup, $5.55 separ 

F. L. 12901, tax, nov, ‘14, $4.50; f, $4.50; df, 
$4.50; sup, $2.25 eae 

L. C., Houston, Texas, sup. . 

L. C., ¢ ,alveston, Texas, su 

F. L.7231, tax, nov,'14, $1.60: £,$1.60 df, $1.60 


sup, $2.75 ; 
F. L. 12794, tax, dec, "14, $2. 55; f, $2.55; df 
$2.55; sup, $4.60 
N. P. 14729, tax, oct. '14, $2 50: sup, 50c 
I. T. U., sup 
I. U. of the U. B. W. of A.., sup. 
C.L. U., Canton, Ohio, tax, july, 


14, to and incl 
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C. L. U., Havre, Mont, tax, o, n, d. ’14 

T. & L. C., Port Huron, Mich, tax, a 14, jf 
15 

T.&L.C , Sheridan County, Wyom, ‘tax, ij. f,m 
15 

M. F. & S.S.1. A. 14623, tax, n, d, 14, $3.50; 
f, $3.50; d f, $3.50 reneene o2e 

F. & C. M. E. 14160, tax, bal o, bal n, d, "14 
$1.15; f, $1.15; d f, $1.15 ade 

S. T. B. & A. 11597, 0, n, d, 14, $12;f,$12; df, 
$12 

F. L. 11587, tax, oct, "14, 90c; f, 90¢; df, 90c 

C. F. 14546, tax, nov, "14, $4.25; f, $4.25; df 
$4.25 : 

S. W. 10519, tax, nov, ‘14, $1.20; f, $1.20; f, 


$1.20 
P 12435, tax, o, n. d,’ 14,$3; f, $3; df, $3 
F.L 11449, tax, dec,'14, $1.10; f, $1.10; df, $1.10 
N. Y.S. 14460, tax, dec, '14, $1; f, $1; df, $1 
S. M. 11775, tax, n, d, '14, $1.80; f, $1.80; df, 
$1.80 nihaekioaes : Ee 
F. & C. M.E. 14520, tax, n, d,'14,$2;f, $2; df, 
$2 : 
W. 14631, tax, a, d, 14, 70c; f, 70c; df, 
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$6 15 
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Rochester, N.Y. 


WOOD-MOSAIC FLOORS OF HARDWOOD | 


Strips, Wood-carpet, Parquetry. For old or new houses, 
consumer in localities where we have no agents. Your carpenter can install 
our flooring. Send for our catalogue in natural wood colors. 


WOOD-MOSAIC COMPANY 
New Albany, Ind. 





We sell direct to the 

















df, 50c 


U. L. 11345, tax, dec, ’14, 50c; f, 50c; 
Q. W. 1. U. of N.A., tax, o, n, ‘d, 14: 
U. B. of C. & J. of A., tax, oct, '14... 
e. L. U., Bayamon, P R, sup.. 

A. G. W.1.A., 1-c hatters assess 

U. B. +s & J. of A., 1-c hatters assess 
re We de Ue a, o, n, d, "14. 

T. W. L U., 
P.¢ C. of the U. 


l-c hatters assess ... 
ty Can., tax, o, n, d, 
P.C ‘| the U.S. & Can., l-c hatters assess 
A. F.G. W. U., =. o, n, d, 14, $190.62; I-c 
betas assess, $95.31 : 
H. &R. E., etc., sup. 
ry Syracuse, N Y, 
10953, tax, dec, 
d f, 33.70 
Spokane C.L. U 


sup 
14, $3 70; f, $3.70; 


, Spokane, W: ash, sup ni 


Mr V Smith, Ww ashington, DC, sup.... 

T. & L.C., Lima, Ohio, tax, o, n, d, » $2.50; 
sup, 50c . 

Y. W. 14639, tax, dec, 14, $2.90; f, $2.90; df, 


$2.90; sup, 7s 


N.A. of M. y- & C. M. of the U. S. sup 

N. Avof M.I . M. of the U.S., 1-c hatters 
assess ° eee . e* 

CBee Wes Gloversville, N Y, tax, o, n, d, 14 


R. B. C. % 
o, n, d, 

Ss. W. P. 
$4.20 


- L. C., Staten Island, N Y, tax 

"14, $4.20; f, $4.20; df, 

Ss. &R 10886, t tax, nov, "14, $5; f,$5; af, $5 

F. 12509, tax, nov, '14. 80c; f, 80c; df, 80c 

W. Aw. 14730, return of amount in tre asury 

1,. W. 12618, tax, dec, '14, $1.80; f, $1.80; d f, 
1 80 

yA - Bradford, Pa, tax, o, n, d, 

C. T & L. C., Rochester, N Y, ha 
incl dec, “is. , 

T.S. 12971, tax, jan, ’15, $15; 

S. M. 10342, tax, n, d, "14, $1.50; 
$1.50; sup, 85c.... 

I. A. of T.S. E. of A., 

A.A.of 1.S. & T. W., tax, o, n, d, 14 

A. A.of I.S. & T. W., 1-c hatters assess. . 

L.1.P. & B. A.of U.S. & Can., tax, o, n, d, "14 

L. 1. P. & B. A. of U.S. & Can., l-c hatters as- 
Sess. . , 

I. S. U. of A., 
U. of E.C., 

N. B. of O. P., 


7592, tax, o, 1, 


"15, a and 


f, $15; df, $15 
f, $1.50; df, 


tax, o, n, d, "14 


tax, dec, "14 

l-c hatters assess. . 

1- “x hatters —— 

I.H.C. B. & C. L. U.of A., 1-c hatters assess 

H. & R.E.1.A., ph , l-c hatters assess. 

A. A.of S. & E. R. E. of A., l-c hatters assess. . 

F. L. — tax, nov, '14, 80c;f, 80c; df, 80c 

. - , Elkhart, Ind, sup . 

F. "sabe tax, bal s, bal o, n, 
di, $2.55; sup, $2.75 

T.C., Mu shysboro, Ill, sup. . 

U. M. W. of A., tax, o, n, '14.. 

A. F. of M., l-c hatters assess. . sds 

I. U. of the U. B. W., 1-c hatters assess 

I. M. U. of N. A., 1-c hatters assess. . 

I. L. A., tax, o, n, d, '14 , 

I. P. P. U., om a n, "14 . 

G. B. .B. A. of U. S. & Can., 
$66.68; 1-c hatters assess, $100 

I. S. U. of A., 1-c hatters assess 

T.G. C.I.A. of A., |-c hatters assess. . 

S. & D. L. 14272, 1-c hatters assess 

J.P. 14524, tax, dec, '14, $1.05; f, $1.05; 4% I 05 


wr 


'14, $2.55;f, $2.5 


tax, dec "| 4, 


= aah A 10968, tax, nov, ‘14, "$6; f, $6; df, $6 
L. 14747, tax, oct, "14, $2.70; £.$2.70; d £,$2.70 

5; M.I. U., tax, o, n, d, '14, $22 

1.S.& E.U.of N ™— o,n,'14, $59. 82; sup, $l 

I.S. & E. U. of N.A., 1-c hatters assess... . 

T. & L. A., Decatur, lH, tax, july, '14, to and 
incl dec, "14 

R. S. of A. rtax, nov, "14, $4. 93; I-c hatters assess, 
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7.40.. a celia a edae baled ou 

1s -C.A.of N. A., tax, oct, "14 

N.M. 12655, tax, dec, ’ 14, 35c; f, 35ce; sdf, 35c. 

C. L. C., Monroe, La, tax, o,.n, d, "14 

F. of L., Chicago, Ill, sup. . . 

T. & L. A., Marissa, Ill, tax, j. a, s, '14 

©. Bs Ges Portland and vicinity, Oreg, tax, n, ,d, 
» RR erga Se 

3. Ot as Me Chicago’ Heights, Ill, tax, o, n, d, 
"14... ‘ 

T. &L. A.., Cheyenne, Wyo, ‘apr, 14, to and incl 
dec, * eer ere em 

T. & L. C., Hancock, Mich, tax. j, a, s, "14. 

P.L. 12983, tax, n, d,’14, $33.35 +s "$33. 35; -df, 
~—, ' i nee 

F. & N. E. 14134, tax, bal oct, '14, 15c; f, 15¢; 
d f, ise , ‘ ‘ 

F. of W.H.S. T. 14658, 1-c hatters assess. 

F. & C. M. E. 14039, tax, 





bal n, d, "14, 75c; f, 


75e; d f, 75c 


A. S. of P. E. 9003. 1-c ane assess 

R.R.H.& L. 14698, tax, dec, '14, 95c; f, 95¢; ;df, 
95e¢ . ° 

H. N. W. 7180, tax, bal oct, '14, 30c; f, 30c; d f, 
30c. , ae 

N. & A. 147 55, tax, nov, ‘14, $9.80; f, $9.80; 
€ f, $9.80 . . 

ys 12046, tax, nov, '14, $7.45; f, $7.45; d f, 
$7. 45. . shack 

B. M. 10167, tax, dec, 14, $1:f, $l:df, $1.... 

F. L. 9066, tax, n, d, "14, $2.90; f, $2.90; df, 
$2.90 

G. W. 12369, tax, n, d, '14, $2; f, $2; df, $2 

F. L. 11796, tax, dec, '14, $2.95: f $2.95 df 


6295......... 
W. D. 14370, s, 0, n, "14, $3.90: f, $3.90; df, $3.90 
- . . of M. of W.E.,t ax, - n, '14 ; 


. W. of A., -. d, 
or W. of A., l-c Sateie assess. . 
fh ‘ EEA ee 
Contra Costa County, L. C., Richmond, Cal, 
~ * con ; does 
I. B. of P. M., tax, nov, '14, $29.33; sup, 
$28.90 . re ‘ . 
C. E. 14757, tax, nov, '14, 95c; f, 95e;d f, 95e 
F. L. 13178, tax, nov, $2.55; f, $2.55; d f, 
I in5 oadubainast wares va guna 
P.L. 8339, sup... oeee 
a Cy Bon Bes Port Angeles, WwW ash, sup cae 
L. C., Los Angeles, Cal, sup .......:....-. 
rT. & L. A., Kenton and Campbell ‘Counties, 


_ Covington, Ky, sup 

. L. C., San Joaquim County, Cal; Stockton, 
‘Cal, su 

*. L. 8033, tax, 
30 


14, $2.30; f, $2. 30;df, 


— 


bal n, ‘d, 


Appleton, Wis, ‘tax, o, n, d, "14, 
$2.50; bak 50 ; . ° 

8533, tax, nov, ‘14, 
$2.75; sup, $1.25 

C.F. of L., Cohoes, N Y, 

Cc. C., Clarkesburg, W a. oa 

B. M. P. 14353, tax, nov, '14, B13. 50; 'f, $13. 50; 
d f, $13.50; sup, $3 


~ 
— 


S.M.I. a 1-c hatters assess. . 

T. & L. C., Lima, Ohio, sup... 

4. F.G. Wi. U., sup . 

RE Woodmansee, Springfield, Ill, sup aw 

I. U. of P.R., etc., sup 

. Boot CW tax n, d, 14, $28; sup, $1 

I. F. W. U. of U.S. & Can., tax, o, n, d, "14... 
C. Fs oe oo ‘Ariz, tax, bal n, d, ’14, j. "15 
T.&L. "14, to and 


A. Wichita, Kans, tax, oct, 
incl sept, - ; 


U.H.of N.A tax, o, n.d "14... 
I. U. of T. W.., 1-c hatters assess 
N. P.C. A. of A., 1-c hatters assess. . 


A. B. of S. W., tax, dec, '14 
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|! Secure Your Patentor Return My Fee 


Manufacturers want Mills patents. Write for free booklet, “How to get 
your patent and make your profits thereon.” | assist in selling your patent. 


MANSELL F. MILLS pres aia etl font ence. 


























29. T.S. P. T. A. of A., tax, o, n, d, "14, $1. 44; l-c E XPENSES. 
DONG GE. FOS. cocccatnbonesendanees $2 16 
F. L. 14587, tax, o, n, d, "14, $1.05; f, $1.05; di, 1. December, 1914, rent, T A Wickersham...... 
* abt vr svocsedesentncdsnsenennesevesé 315 anizing expenses: O A Cone, $55; J E Roach, 
, _2 + $6736, tax, o, n, "14, $4.50; f, $4.50; d f, oe as Wiiiln-ds Auaeke esd sata adateada te axel 
DOs 0 6 0.000 06040n nee censsoeeesessesi és 13 50 Organizing expenses: (l-c assess to organize 
Cc. L. U., Northampton, Mass, tax, o, n, d, "14 2 50 women —— M Kelleher, $42.97; SA 
F. L. 12739, l-c hatters assess.........-...- 43 Ct, MN. 6 cnetcdesaeweabeewnar car 
D. L. & H. 14383, tax, n, d, "14, $25; f, $25; df, Balance Sapenaes stenographers, Philadelphia 
[apy a eam ps Pee ey Aye at 75 00 A F of L Convention: J Kelly, $36.69; F L 
: F. L. 8786, tax, dec, '14, $1.75; f, $1.75; d f, Faber, $51.25; E C Howard, $37.20; S E 
Cd ets <.acutwhw sovgechneeenakawesaus 5 25 Woolls, $42 80 Seaghasccepsssutscetecese 
T. 4 14558, l-c hatters assess............... 72 2. Organizing expenses, H Streifler............. 
G. mane tax, dec, '14, $6.25; f, $6.25; df, Organizing expenses (l-c assess to organize wo- 
$6.2 ji nmaanneeanrintes 18 75 men workers): T F McMahon, $36.10; B F 
T.& LC A., Boone, Towa, tax, s,0,n, ’14...... 2 5O I CL oid ont een cee eagenae 
Oregon S. F. of L., tax, dec, 13, to and inci nov, Organizing expenses: F H McCarthy, $44. 35; 
Wicainestgis teddbelededs éaedessennested 10 00 G R Brunet, $54.75; Grant Hamilton, 
Ce. OR is BE atcnteedeckes tah cin dees 0s 1 00 $86.30; P J Smith, $52 _ itenaipr ares sagnem 
30. E. I. 8705, tax, o, n, d, '14,$27.45; f, $27.45; df, Refund of overpayment per capita tax for oct, 
FY SPS eapeaeepeees 86 20 "14, of United Laborers Union 11345, R F 
Q. W.1.U. of N.A., ER ee See 2 50 Byrnes ei enebees sbtn od keuenekeatenkenne 
C. L. U., Taunton, Mass, tax, dec, '14, to and 3. Organizing expenses (1-c > assess to organize wo- 
as ~*. . 4 (Sy eepestecetrerinds 5 00 men workers): C A Miles, $27.61; H T 
9 Cc. t. Bae Norwalk, Ohio, tax, aug, '14, to and Rn Bs a neato as 
incl ta. , > Sse eerecrerrre 5 00 Organizing ‘expenses: C re) Young, $58.75; A 
C. L. U., Bridgeport, Conn, tax, *s o "14...06 2 50 Raynor, $48; J B Dale, $20; Jean E Spiel- 
©) &.. vu Berlin, N H, tax, j, j, a, °14......... 2 50 MAR, BID. 2c osccervvcccscesescocccges 
B. S. O. 14719, tax, bal s, bal o, n, Ma Ww f, For copies of restraining ‘order and injunction 
$3.50; d f, $3.50; 1-c hatters assess, $1.0 11 55 issued by Judge A B Anderson in the case of 
C. C. R. F. 14171, tax, jan, "15, 65c; f, Gin, df, the Indianapolis Traction and Terminal 
Ns » 60s 40m Sh dnbeeentsesdeesesaraees 1 95 Company vs. its employes, Noble C Butler 
M.F. & S.S.I. A. 12912, tax, dec, '14, $3.30; f, DT A nbs bv deine bets acdccapenedes 
ne Me Os SES occ ccddecuneskeeeneans 9 90 Cash books, A Zichtl & co............00+008 
L. M. 14375, tax, dec, "14, $4.65; f, $4.65; d f, Translating, Wilfrid Rouleau............... 
Riess ssutdadccdevasadccanevasentskhe 13 95 Printing Weekl same be Letter of dec 5, '14, The 
I. B. M. 12781, tax, dec, "14, $2.60; f, $2.60; df, Washington Heral gascnd 
Sees Ge, GEE, occstcccees 9 90 Day books, A zichel _— ee situa kteedd 
I. B. M. 12781, 1-c hatters assess 52 Carpenter work, G W Flather............. 
F. L. 12692, tax, oe. 14, $5.80; f, $5.80; d f, Lumber for packing convention matter, Wm H 
BONE MI. SEs 6.06064 cecccssecestees 18 65 Di Ne aeUAgkeavahavedhahaesacsedesde 
C.L.U., Brooklyn, N i ree 25 Roll-call books, A Zichtl & co........... - 
T. 8. 12571, tax, bal nov, qa We; f, 30c; ‘df, 4. Salary, office employes, week ending dec 5 ‘14: 
SN 1h cacbtinne celvétiecrgnsescesanenewens 90 J Kelly, $30; R L Guard, $30; D F Manning, 
G. W. 14402, tax, o, n, 14, $1.05; f, $1.05; df, $25; L. A Sterne, $25; J E Giles, $25; D L 
DOU 6 cb anisuandeas ddbdetedaccadn<eudvs 3 15 Bradley, $18; F L, Faber, $18; I M Rodier, 
Monongahela Valley C. T. C., Charleroi, Pa, $18; I M Lauber, $18; W H Howlin, $21; A 
ES eee: ye) ark ee 5 00 E Hawkins, $16; G A Boswell, $17; R S 
31. T.C.S.of ALL. o. of A., 1-c hatters assess. . . . 12 18 Thomas, $15; M Webster, $22; S Lankford, 
P.K.B.G. & F.N.U., tax, o, n, d, '14, $6.20; $17; F K Carr, $15; C R Breneman, $17; 
l-c hatters mnt ay ane aa iene 9 30 E R Brownley, $15; W von Ezdorf, $16; 
c. &.. €. » Portland and vicinity, Oreg, f, m, a, F E Waggaman, $15; M M Connell, $14; 
"ED. < 2k Den aswcnedeqgthewaeeheduc teens 2 50 S E Woolls, $18; E C Howard, $17; S B 
C. T. & L. C., Lake Charles, La, tax, a, s, 0, '14 2 530 Woolls, $16; E J Tracy, $12; H K Myers, 
Dee Gee 6939, tax, dec, '14, $10.50; f, $10.50; $16; G P Boswell, $12; E Rowley, $11; 
GT, Be 64 ods cctwinensedeaens creas 31 50 M J Sugrue, $12; E M Stewart, $18: M R 
F. L. 12988, tax, bal n, d, "14, 55c; f, 55e; d f, Ford, $15; M M Coates, $10; R M Purcell, 
DOR 6 0 titosnudéas ste Geedhsn sc caeerineanh 1 65 $10; L von Kreuter, $10; A D Cecil, $12; 
A. & e. 8316, tax, dec, H H Ruebsam, $15........ aie 
et Sry he Se 12 45 Balance expenses official stenographer, Phila- 
F. L. 12i63, tax, jan, delphia Convention, Mary Burke East..... 
hatters assess, $1. 22 40 Legislative expenses: J P Egan, $53.50; A E 
B. C. 10535, tax, dec, '14, $1.60; f, $1.60; df, oe cal ia lait a> Dalle miei 
DEN in Se sois ante ths hiaeales veebaeuies 4 80 1 line ak ag 1 linecut, $41.58; 1 halftone and 
U. F.P. & S.H. T. & O. 14569, tax, bal o, art work, $13.92; | halftone, $5.25; 1 drawing 
bal n, d, '14, $10.40; f, $10.40; d f, $10.40. . 31 20 membership, 1 line cut, $3.30; 3 halftone i in- 
F. L. 13056, tax, bal o, bal n, d, '14, $3.35; f, serts, $8; 1-7 col. design, | halftone group 
CE.DS: OE, Gs We BOP soins csescccsnce 10 55 E C, $38.10; | mat, $1; 2 halftones, 6 
F. L. 13056, 1-c hatters assess ............+++ 61 electros, $6; 3 electros, $1.50; total, $118.65; 
I. B. of B., sup... 2. es eee eee c see ceseeeeees 45 00 — by allowance, $18; National Engraving 
Kansas S. F. of L. S., tax, eee:  ._ i; Mi re der RSE date bide ddnnenschasnas 
SS ER. Sry: 5 00 Salary, week ending dec 5,'14,F C Thorne... 
0. Oa GG We SOFTER, GED cccccccccccvecscts 10 00 5. Organizing expenses, C P Taylor............ 
CPI. 8 Fe db o6cesavedeciscennccteses 6 91 Stamps, 300 10-c, P O dept................. 
NR rn 61 93 Printing: 50,000 declarations, $112 50; 10,000 
Advertisements, Am Fan. .........ssesesee8 2,360 25 quotations, $32.50; 10,000 greetings, $30; 
er rere 172 50 10,000 trade unions, $15; 10,000 
labels, $15; 8,000 receipts (3 forms), fo . 





eye en ah. ae saguese $120,595 13 200 issue, $4.50; 5,000 applications of mem- 
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s. benthip, $8; 100 pads, $3; 4 plates (Spanish), 15. Printing Weekly News Letter of dec 12, '14, 

$3.90 yy" SU “Speers $244 40 Washington Herald co............+..-+:: $286 00 
Printing brief in Lawlor vs. Loewe case oe hat- Organizing expenses: H T Keating, $75.10; 

ters), Alton B Parker.......... : 376 25 M Ritchie, $30; C Wyatt, $80.57; J E 

7. Organizing expenses, CJ ‘Folsom... 45 00 Roach, $58.50; H Streifler, $53.53......... 297 70 
Strike benefits to Umbrellamakers 14493, for Organizing expenses (1-c assess to organize wo- 

fifth week ending dec 8, ‘14, Morris Kwin, men workers): M Kelleher, $42.87; T F 

secy; and Hugh Frayne, org. . 400 00 McMahon, $36.55; C A Miles, $28.97...... 108 39 
ag expenses: E T Flood, $62.97; JA 17. Organizing expenses: S Southeimer, $25; G R 

lett, $59.68 68; H L Bichelberger, $46.50; Brunet, $49.75; J B Dale, $20; A Raynor, 

P F Duffy, $56. 64; J Tylkoff, Floss; JE DEGAS: FP J Gantt, SSID... cc cccccscssecs 191 27 

Roach, $58.19; T H Flynn, 7.05; OA Printing Weekly News Letter of dec 19, ‘14, 

Cone, $60.05; J Tafelski, $48.08; M Sotak, Washington Herald co.............+0-45: 31 00 

$43.72; G Selepets, $27.44; J L Lewis, Organizing expenses, S Southeimer.......... 40 90 

$82.34; H Streifler, $58.13.... 779 64 18. Organizing expenses, Grant Hamilton........ 57 00 
Organizing expenses (1-c assess to organize wo- islative expenses, J P Egan............-- 53 50 

men workers): J Brown, $32.44; S A Conboy, Salary, office employes, week ending dec 19, '14: 

$27.14; J Walker, $29.75; A W Miller, J Kelly, $30; R L Guard, $30; D F Manning, 

$40.65; CA Miles, $26.99; E Sicard, $34.10; $25; L A Sterne, $25; J E Giles, $25; D L 

TJ Reag an, $27.55; B F McIntyre, $36.65; Bradley, $18; F L Faber, $18; I M Rodier, 

Wm Collins, $43. 70; KB Ps i ccececs 334 97 $18; I M Lauber, $18; W H Howlin, $21; 
Organizing expenses, H Frayne. . p 99 03 A E Hawkins, $19.90; G A Boswell, $17; 
Organizing expenses (1-c assess to organize wo- R S Thomas, $15; M Webster, $20; S Lank- 

men workers), S Diskan , 35 50 ford, $17; F K Carr, $15; C R Breneman, 

8. Expenses as assistant to Mary ’ Burke E ast at $17; E R Brownley, $15; W von Ezdorf, $16; 

Philadelphia Convention, M C McGrew. . 105 67 F E Waggaman, $17.50; M M Connell, $14; 
Organizing expenses: J M Ritchie, $30; C S E Woolls, $18; E C Howard, 7;S5B 

Wyatt, $72.97; F H McCarthy, $40.72 Woolls, $23.16; E J Tracy, $12; H K Myers, 

Geant Hamilton, $85.55; H T pee $16; G P Boswell, $12;E Rowley, $11; Le 

i ct~etsetatesnenes 304 69 Sugrue, $13.14; E M Stewart, $18; E L 
oases expen nses (1-c assess to org: anize wo- Butler, $16; MR Ford, $19.64; M M 

men workers): T F McMahon, $38.60; M Coates, $12.50; R M Purcell, $12.14; L, von 

Kelleher, $37.20. . : 2 75 80 Kreuter, $10; A D Cecil, $12; J McDonald, 

9. Organizing expenses, A Raynor : 39 60 $10; (5 days) E R Illingworth, $12.50; 
Organizing expenses (1-c assess to organize wo- (5 5-7 days) H H Ruebsam, $13.04; (4% days) 

men workers), G R Brunet ; nee 49 10 F B Illingworth, $8.07; (S days) E Hart, 
Organizing expenses, P J Smith............ 50 90 $8.35; (4 days) F A Manning, $6.48; (5 days) 

10. Organizing expenses, C J Folsom ........... 52 95 M L’ Ferguson, $12.50; (5 days) M M 
Organizing expenses (1-c assess to organize wo- I, EEE 0 0 06e6n708sanbesadcovetsee 713 27 

men workers), C A Miles... , . 28 77 Legislative expenses, A E Holder...........- 57 00 
Stamps: 500 I-c, $5; 500 2-c, $10; 200 4-c, $8; Salary, week ending dec 12, '14, F C Thorne. . 30 00 

200 5-c, $10; 400 6-c, $24; 400 8-c, $32; 1,200 Organizing expenses, C O Young..........+-- 65 25 

10-c, $1 20; P O dept 209 00 Salary, week ending dec 19, '14, F C Lig ag ; 30 00 

11. Salary, office employes, week ending dec 12,’°14 Salary, office employes, week yr dec 19, 

J Kelly, $30; R L Guard, $30; DF M anning, (5 days) F E Warren, $8.35; @ days) v t 

$25; L. A Sterne, $25; J E Giles, $25; DL Young, $9; (2 2-7 days) AG a $7.14.. 24 49 

Bradley, $18; F L Faber, $18; I M Rodier, Stamps: 1,000 l-c, $10; 1,000 2-c, $20; 300 4-c, 

$18; I M Lauber, $21.83; W H Howlin, $21; $12; 100 5-c, $5; 100 6-c, $6; 100 8-c, $8; 

A E Hawkins, $21.26; G A Boswell, $17; 100 10-c, $10; P O dep Di cucenbbenseieken 71 00 

R S Thomas, $15; M Webster, $20; S Lank- Stamps: 1,000 2-c, $20. 3,000 I-c, $30; PO 

ford, $17; F K Carr, $15; C R Breneman, es a OO eee ° 50 00 

$17; E R Brownely, $15; W von Ezdorf, 19. Official photographs, G V — aipaeainetataaebeieae 12 50 

$19.43; F E Waggaman, $17.85; M M Organizing expenses: C P Taylor, $64 40;C J 

Connell, $15.67; S E Woolls, $18; E C Folsom, $58.69; W B Hassett, $3. 15; J 

Howard, $17; S B Woolls, $22.40; E J Mongel, $5..... 131 24 

Tracy, $12;H K Myers, $16: E Rowley, $11; Printing 287 ps iges daily proceedings of the 

M J Sugrue, $14.57; E M Stewart, $18; E L Philadelphia A F of L Convention at $3.50 

Butler, $16; M R Ford, $20.09; M M Coates, on page, The Trades Union News Publishin ; 

Seees as ae pee, Bees. Com Meme, iw «Bn wee sO deere cccscccscaccececoes 004 50 

$14.44; A D Cecil, $12; (5'4 days) J Me K lectrotyping 287 ‘pages ‘daily proceedings of 

Donald, $9.19; H H Ruebsam, $15; (267 the Philadelphia A F of L, Convention at 

days), A G Russell, $9.17; G P Boswell, 65ce per page, The Trades Union News Pub- 

$i2.. ; , 683 69 PT Cp ob.cadneacéseecanebessonsests 193 95 
I egislative expe nses J P Egan 53 50 21. 12,000 2-c, stamped | env ‘elopes, P O dept , 252 96 
Organizing expenses: Grant Hamilton, $98.55 Organizing expenses: J E Roach, $59.90; J M 

R Fechner, $46.90; J Fitzpatrick, $260.55 Ritchie, $30; J Tyikoff, $42.60; H Frayne, 

C P Taylor, $61.95; C O Young, $63; J B $109.40; O A Cone, $47.60; F H McCarthy, 

Dale, $25.90 es 556 85 $68.32; J Tafelski, $50. 35; J L Lewis, 

Legislative expenses, A E Holder 57 00 $78.91;PF Duffy, $57.65; HL Eichelberger, 

12. Stamps, 2,000 I-c, P O dept 20,00 $67.65: T H Flynn, $70. 38; J A Fiett, 
14. Strike benefits to Umbrellamakers 14493, for $59; ET Flood, $80.94 .... 822 70 

sixth week ending dec 15, '14, Morris K win, Organizing expenses (1-c assess to organize. wo 

secy, and Hugh Frayne, org ath 400 00 men workers): T J Reagan, $28.85; S A 
Expenses, Washington, D C, to New York Conboy, $40.50; K B Mills, $36; J Walker, 

City and Gloversville, N Y, and return, rela $28.25; W Collins, $44; E Sicard, $35.10; 

tive to conferences concerning glove cutters’ S Diskan, $35.15; B F McIntyre, $36.65; M 

strike, Frank Morrison, secy........ , 59 96 Kelleher, $35.05; A W Miller, ) TERS M 
Organizing expenses: J A Flett, $77.55; ‘OA Scully, $38.73. neCheoens 400 68 

Cone, 7.05; F H eee $50; E T Stamps, 6,000 2-c, P O dept... pies , 120 00 

Flood, $66.06 240 66 22. Organizing expenses: Tk Toone, $45; W 5S 
Organizing expenses (1-c assess to orga anize wo- Taylor, $ 46 00 

men workers): T | Reagan, $29.35; E Sicard, Organizing expenses (1-c assess to organize wo- 

S44. 20; B F McIntyre, $33.75; Wm “Collins, ® men workers): C B Hogan, $11.83; J W 

$42.7 A W Miller, $43.25; S Diskan, Wilkins, $11.44; T F McMahon, $37.70 60 97 

treet S A Conboy, $38.12; Cc B Hogan, Organizing expenses: S Iglesias, $32.90; C 

$9.01; J J Wilkins, *5, Ol; J Walker, $29.45; Wyatt, $58.98; G R Brunet, $76.30; H 

dic knect.cucdoceswcanin 339 54 Streifler, $56.90...... ; 225 08 
OLS expenses: HL E ichelber er, $58.66; 23. Salary, office employes, week ending dec 26, 14: 

koff, $43.55; H Frayne, $98.58; J L J Kelly, $30;R L so, $50; DF anne 
hk, $101.69; J Tafelski, $49.35; P F $25; L A Sterne, $25; J E Giles, $25; D 
Duffy, $36.60; T H Flynn, $60.96......... 449 39 Bradley, $18; FL Feber, $18; IM Rowton, 
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28. J Tylkoff, $42.60; H Frayne, $148. 51;C P 
Taylor, $67.20; co Young, $57.75........ $371 81 
Organizing sapenese ~ ils, $36; & ~~ a 
FOR A PURE TONICAL STIMULANT; FOR men workers) B Mi iller, 
é $36.95; J Walker, $28.25; M $37.44; 
CHEER OR COMFORT; STRENGTH W Collins, $42.90; CB Hogan, me Fy T j 
AND HEALTH; FOR RECUPERA- Sa 63. 00k scents crvbadae sere 219 70 
TION AND RESTORATION Attorneys fees aa expenses relative to hatters 
case (l-c hatters), Frank L Mulholland... .. 794 43 
29. Organizing expenses: C Wyatt, $60.10; H T 
Keating, 1.30; H Streifler, $51.48; J 
Tafelski, $24.21; J L Lewis, $66.08; P F 
Duffy, $54.25; S A Conboy (l-c assess to 
organize women workers), $29.95; E T 
IN tices is ee > will andl min teh ee ackit 411 15 
; Organizing expenses (1-c assess to organize wo- 
BALTIMORE men workers): S Diskan, $40.60; E Sicard, 
$34.39; T F McMahon, $37.35; M Kelleher, 
$38.32; J J Wilkins, $8.85............. 159 51 
Organizing expenses: O A Cone, $51.11; ai M 
Richie, $30; F H McCarthy, $48.72; 
Flynn, $75. 26; S Iglesias, $44.90......... 249 99 
Expenses for dec, ’14, Saml Gompers, pres... . 115 85 
Fee, m o, 45c; newspapers and magazines, 
1S ABSOLUTE PERFECTION. $2.88; freight and expressage, $4.94; disin- 
GUARANTEED UNDER THE NATIONAL fectant, 40c; alcohol, 2Sc; matches, 40c; 
newspaper ads, $1.74; hauling and drayage, 
PURE FOOD LAW. $3.85; messenger service, 55c; nails, 20c; 
aste, 30c; benzine, 40c; car tickets, $12.50; 
es cts hennhet nuns cbeseeeeeccce 28 86 
One months salary, Samuel Gompers, pres 416 67 
One months salary, Frank Morrison, secy... . . 333 34 
Organizing expenses, C Lavin............... 10 00 
30. Salary, office employes, week $30, D Fan 2, °1S: 
J Kelly, $30; R L, Guard, seaaning. 
$25; L A’ Sterne, $25; J E Giles, $25; DIL 
Bradley, $18; FL Faber, $18; (4 days) IM 
Rodier, $12; WH Howlin, $21 ; A E Hawkins, 
$16; G A Boswell, $17; R S Thomas, $15; 
M Webster, $23; S Lankford, $17; F K 
Carr, $15; C R Breneman, $17; E R Brown- 
Sold at all first-classi@afes and by jobbers. ley, $15; W von Ezdorf, $16; F E Wi 
WM. LANAHAN & SON, Baltimore, Md. man, $15; M M Connell, $14; S E W " 
$18; E C Howard, $17; S B Woolls,’ $16; 
EJ Tracy, $12; H K Myers, $16; E Rowley, 
~ $11; MJ Sugrue, $12; E M Stewart, $18; 
M M Coates, $10; R M Purcell, $10 D 
23. $18; I M Lauber, $18; W H Howlin, $21; Cecil, $12; ‘ McDonald, $10; E R Illing- 
AGE Hawkins, $21.07; G A Boswell, $17; worth, 15; H H Ruebsam, $15; F B Illing- 
R S Thomas, $17.86; (5 days) M Webster, worth, $10; E Hart, $10;F A Manning, $10; 
$16.67; S Lankford, $17; F K Carr, $15; M L, Ferguson, $15; M M Wrenn, $10; V L 
© R Breneman, $17; E R Brownley, $15: Young, $12; F E Warren, $10; P B Potter, 
W von Ezdorf, $16; F E Waggaman, $15; M $12; (5% days) V P Lewis, $13.76; L P 
M Connell, $17; Ss Woulls $18; EC Chamber ain, $10; (4% days) J A Ross, 
Howard, $17; S B Woolls, $20.30: E J athe eine ite aAaPac, ence eaten 700 18 
Tracy, $12 ik Myers, $19.05; G P Bos- Salary, aes ending jan 2, 15, F C Thorne. . 30 00 
well, $12; E ia $11;MJ Su e, $12; Legislative expenses, A ee 57 00 
E M Stewart, $18; (2 days) E L Butler, 5S. 33; On acct of premiums on bonds for aug, '14, to 
M R Ford, $21.93; M M Coates, $11.67; and including part of oct, ‘14, Natl Surety 
R M Purcell, $10; L von Kreuter, $12.40 ° a ee i ai atin al re ae 207 50 
A D Cecil, $12; J McDonald, $10; R a expenses: J E Roach, $57. 28; JA 
Illingworth, $19. id. HH Ruebsam, $17.1 * Flett, $55.53; J Fitzpatrick, $19.60; GR 
FB Illingworth, 10; E , $10; F / Brunet, $39. lle eager est 171 61 
Manning, $10; M L ierguson,” "$15; M M 31. Premium on bond for treas of A F of L for year 
Wrenn, $10; V L Young, $12;FE Warren, is Fe En dnbccosececusésecase 125 00 
$10; P B Potter, $12; week ending jan 2, '15 Organizing expenses (1-c assess to organize wo- 
I M Rodier, $18; week ending jan 9, "15 men workers): C A Miles, $30.48; B F Mc- 
(vacation), I M Rodier $18; week ending BN, TS os 9. <n 0 ct nadivnseeens aeeee 50 48 
jan 2, 15 (vacation), L von Kreuter, $10.. $806 74 Legislative expenses: J P ‘Egan, $53. 50; Grant 
Salary, week ending dec 26, '14, F C Thorne. . 30 00 Hamilton, $57 . ; 110 50 
Legislative expenses, A E Holder............ 57 00 Telegrams, Western Union Telegraph c ee 536 08 
Attorneys fees and expenses relative to the Printing regular edition of nov, ‘14, Am Frp, 
hatters case, Alton B Parker............. 2,500 00 Law Reporter Printing co................ 851 32 
Organizing expenses, H T Keating........... 79 25 Seals, J Baumgarten & Sons co. . 23 65 
Organizing expenses (1-c assess to organize wo- Cab hire, Barnett Bros... . a Rae 4 50 
men workers), C A Miles................. 27 38 Towel service, Fowler Mfg co............... 11 35 
24. Organizing expenses, Grant Hamilton........ 57 00 Clippings, Natl Press Intl co.............. 39 34 
Janitor service: F Rees, $2; B Dungan, $2; Labels, United Garment Workers of A... .. on 50 00 
M Noonan, $2; M Keller, $5; M Ellis, $5; Telegrams, Western Union Telegraph co... ... 31 64 
E E Thomas, $2; A Dowell, $2 eddie doa 20 00 Expressage, Wells Fargo & co express........ 81 78 
Organizing pepeaete: P J Smith, $50.35; A Supplies: 1 bottle stamp pad ink, 25c; stamp 
Raynor, $41.18; J B Dale, $20; J F Foley, pad, 25c; 6 green blotters, 25c; 1 1000-pp. 
SE ceakitin sitihddets ened padtabanndeo on 121 53 S E'L special lettering, $9.50; reparing num- 
28. Attorneys fees and expenses relative to hatters bering machine, $3.75 1 willow waste bas- 
case (1-c hatters), Frank L Mulholland... . . 403 25 ket, 55c; 2 willow waste baskets, $1; 1 Tosco 
Printing Weekly News ——— of dec 26, ‘14, copyholder, $1; 1 bottle fountain m ink, 
Washington Herald co...............+.. 31 00 25c; 2,000 sheets tel. manilla, 1.50; 5 
Legislative expenses, J ? rr 53 50 boxes special purple carbon, $15; 4 3 Ib No 32 
For official photograph of banquet at Philadel- bands, $1.25; 1 stamp pad, 25c; ‘oss No 
phia, i. cbo6 ne dnte ine oe daetne 1 50 314 pencils, $2. 25; 1 bottle royal ue, 10c; 


Organizing expenses: H L, Kichelberger, $55.75; 





% gross stenographers pencils, $2.25; %4 
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gross blue Blaisdell pencils, $5.40; 2 doz 
blotters, $1; 2 boxes pins, No 6, 80c; 6 
sponge cups, 50c; 4 gross special pencils, $19; 
6 sponges, 50c; 6 ink wells, 75c; 3 mucilage 
cups, 75c; 12 jars Utopian paste, $2.75; 3 
pairs of shears, 75c; 1 pair of shears, $1.25; 6 

pyramids of pins, 50; 3 boxes paper fas 
teners, 35c; 1 500-pp S E L, $2; 1 doz copy 
ing pencils, $1; | gross Gillotts pencils, $1; 
4 boxes bands, $2.50; | ink eradicator, 25c; 
I pe art gum, 10c; 2,000 checto mene, $1.50; 
4 No 71012 T Golden trf files, $9.40; 571012 
b Golden trf files, $11.75; 2871012M Calde n 
trf files, $65.80; 3 eg mucilage, $2.25; 1 
sponge 10c; 44 gross draughting pencils, $2.25 
4 Arch file boards, $2.60; | pt red ink, 75c; 
| screw driver, 25c; 5 purple cop Underwooa 
typewriter ribbons, $2.50; 2,000 sheets 10x12 
paper, $4; 2 scrap books, $2; 2 blotter pads, 
$2.50; 3 No 3722 stenographers note books, 
25c; 2,000 sheets, 8'4x11 manilla, $1.50; | 
ream 8'4x13 onion skin paper, 75c; | gross each 


No 313-314 pens, $1.50; 1 gross spencerian 
pens, $1; 2 No 1012 T vertical tfr cases, 
$4.70; | doz No 2 A pencils, 50c; 1 gross No 
322 pens, 75c; ‘4 gross sponges, 50c; 100 
aa pads, $3; t ypewriter & Office Supply 
990060060 $202 65 
Adjusting typewriter, $1.25; 40 reams letter 
paper, $30; Remington Typewriter co 31 25 
Evening Star, july |, ‘14, to jan 1, ‘15, W J 
Furmage ee , 3 00 
5 Underwood typewriters, less discount and 
allowance on old machines, Underwood Type 
writer co ° : 386 25 
Phone service, C & P Telephone co 89 04 
2? books, Brentanos , ‘ 2 75 
Stamps received and used, Frank Morrison, 
secy... oeece 10 76 
Postage on Am Fup, P © dept 71 12 
Postage on Weekly News Letter, P ( ) dept 23 50 
Salary, office employe, 4 days ending jan 2,'15, 
6 67 


J] Loeb 
Premium on bond for secy A F of L for year 15, 


St. TF Do Lathaatt, Ga. .0.cccccccccocess $20 00 
Organizing expenses, C J Folsom............ 46 25 

i | regular edition dec, ‘14, Am Fgp, Law 
PES DUNT GM co ccccccecccsessscs 563 29 

——. dec, ‘14, Am Fep, for local unions, 
eperter Primting CO. ......cccccsecs 976 20 

Supplies: 4 Dermax, $1; 6 qr No 860 ay 

$1 1; 3 cans 764 Mimeo ink, $6.75; R P 
PMEIUD TEP OB. oo occccccessccces 28 75 

50 b~mted wooden packing boxes, Columbia Box 
ey RS ae eee 22 25 

Printing 4,500 letter heads, $9; 1 index book, 

$1.25; 1 Sterling ~~" oy pen, $5; printing: 

2, second sheets ; 10,000 letterheads, 

$25; 1,000 Ct. 4. $5: 25; 2,000 addi- 

tional reports, $4.75; 2,000 additional paper, 

$4.75; 2,000 monthly reports of locals, 
$17.75; Law Reporter Printing co......... 75 75 

Repairing typewriter L, C S, L C Smith & Bros 
. _ 2 (ee ae 7 05 
Ms Ka 2dneeseensncotenauebenenets $27,811 40 

RECAPITULATION 

Balance on hand November 30, 1914.... $93,401 48 
Receipts for month of December, 1914........... 27,193 65 
MORO OSEAES CORO CORRES OTE SOS CRS $120,595 13 
Expenses = month of December, 1914 ........... 27,811 40 
Balance on hand December 31, 1914... .......... $92,783 73 
Dp cpanel Band, 4 o.oo o ce nsecesiccceccccccesesse $123 35 

In defense fund for local trade and federal labor 
unions... nie . PRS eras 92,660 38 
0 Rr ee ee ee $92, 783 73 

FRANK a —w Wy 
Secy. A. F. of L. 











United States 
Metal Products 
Company 


lll Broadway 
NEW YORK =- ° 


N. Y. 


Karma of Labor 


AND OTHER VERSES 


By Frank K. FOSTER 


Pp. 2$0; Crore, $1.00; Paper, 50c. PuBLISHED BY Tas AUTHOL 


116 ELLIOTT STREET, BOSTON. 





“The author has caught the atmosphere of the labo: 
world. The underside of the everyday Life of the shops anc 


ttreets is vividly portraved.”—Bostop Daily Pnst 














Official Headquarters 
American emai of Laber Convention 


HOTEL ‘WA LTON 
BroaD 4 Locust Sts., PHILADELPHIA, PA. 
Remodelled Redecerated Refurnished 


Near all theatres, shops, railway stations, street 
car lines, and points of interest. 


EUROPEAN PLAN 
500 ELEGANTLY FurRNISHED Guest Rooms 


Rooms without bath Rooms with bath 
$1.50 and up $2 and up 


Hot anpD Cop RUNNING Water IN Every ROOM 
LOUIS LUKES, President-Manager 
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GOING 
(UNIVERSAL 
NorusY 


A Liberal Education 


An Elevating Entertainment 


Ws QL 


Be sure to ask the manager 
of your favorite theatre 
to show 




















Where Quality is Appreciated 


YELLOWSTONE 
WHISKEY 


Reigns Supreme 
a 


In all best bars, and in homes 
where they insist on the best 


‘The Greatest American Whiskey” 


ra 


Taylor 2 Williams 


DISTILLERS 
Louisville, - - - Ky. 





BRAUN LINE ON 
{eet 





S aa \. URES 


‘ il vu rt 5 + al 
a dd 
LAY 


Z°} 
PLAYI NG} Me \hnt eee 
w For Social Play| 


Always something new. See 
Ni) Mona Lisa, Rembrandt and 
| oother recent art backs of un- 5B 
\ usual beauty. 
y Alp Cushion —_ 





Perc Cl A RUE 


oO | BIGy Lt i 


=a |, 2LA VINGA CARDS 
For General Play § 


The sun never sets on Bicycle 
Cards. Used the world over 
because of their quality. - 


i i> j 
Z Ivory or Air. Guttice Finish . 


(THE Uz Ss. PLAYING CARD CO.., CINCINNATI. U S AS 
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Are You True To Yourself? 





Study that question. Read it again. 
and union principles, don’t you? 


O YOU know that the UNION 

LABEL is one of the biggest things 
with unions? Just think what the label 
means! It isan indication that the goods 
bearing it have been made under condi- 
tions for which YOU stand. It shows 
that the makers of those goods are pay- 
ing the union scale, and often more. It 
is an endorsement of YOUR union prin- 
ciples and benefits YOU. 

Remember success for one helps for 
success of ALL unions! Co-operate with 
your brother workers in the clothing in- 
dustry by demanding the union label on 
all vour clothing, shirts, collars and cuffs, 


It’s important to YOU ! 
And you work under union conditions—earn your 
wages as a unionist and help boost the cause. 


- 





You believe in unions 


VERY time you buy goods with the 

label, you strike a blow at unfair 
manufacturers, sweat-shops and prison 
workhouses. You help wipe out the 
products made by NON-UNION people 
—people who are working against 
YOU. 

Think, talk, and push union labeled 
products. You owe it to yourself—for 
your own benefit! Make the union label 
as important as the price of an article. 
Get the habit and give it to your fellow- 
workers. Uplift the good cause and you 
uplift the welfare of yourself and your 
family. 





WATCH OUT FOR THESE UNION LABELS: 





FACT. No. 














The above label is stam on 
Collars and Cuffs 





SLING 














1041144 











The above label is placed on clothing 
made to your order 


117 Bible House 








UNITED GARMENT WORKERS OF AMERICA 


” 











The above labelis placed on es 
clothing, shirts, overalls and other 
workingmen’s clothing 


* New York 
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LABOR LITERATURE 


————— FOR SALE AT 





American Federation of Labor 
Headquarters. 





SS 
By Joun Swmorron; ey ay hy — peateeneey? Oy 
Ww. Sarsr, and a letter of suet ae 
Per copy, 5 cents; i Bat $4.00. 
eee eet 


PRY fms ~ Movement." by 
Per copy, 5 cents; dozen 


Organized Labor; Its Struggles, Its Enemies, and 
Fool Friends. 


By 
Per 


with aan Seliemphy of 
. BE. McNer. 
7150 cents; 100, $4.00. 


Samus. Gompzrs. 
copy, 5 cents; dozen, 50 cents; 100, $4.00. 


Buck’s Stove and Range Company Injunction Suit 
- and Contempt Proceedings. 


of the Reports of the Executive 
at Compete to > a Convention 
ey a ho rr 


Acom 


Per copy, 7. 25 cents; dozen, $2.00; 100, $15.00, 


Industrial Education. 


of an snvestigntion and R 9 
Commi! ; Reports of 

ittees; Action of A. 7 a & Congations “he 

Attitude of Organized Labor and Others Toward the 

ee a Glossary of Definition, et ans Labor’s Bill 

Per copy, 25 cents; dozen $2.00; 100, $15.00: 


Why We Unite. 
Per copy, 2 cents; dozen, 20 cents; 100, $1.50. 


The Safety of the Future Lies in Organized Labor. 
By Henry D. Lioyp. (In English or German.) 
Per copy, 5 cents; dozen, 50 cents; 100, $4.00. 


Universal Education. 


By Senator Henry W. Bram. 
Per copy, 5 cents; dozen, 50 cents; 100, %4.60. 


Condition of Women Workers. 


By Ipa M. Van Erren 
Per copy, 5 cents; dozen, 50 cents; 100 $4.00. 


ne of Proceedings, A. F. of I.. Convention 
Ee OTE: Ee intas Goene. 98: $3.00: 10, 2 $20.00. 
Bound in slik cloth (1881 to 1917) pero, $21.00. 


The Union Label; Its History and Alms. 


Prize Essays, by Water MacArruor, P. H. Susvim, 


Cas. D. Hemmino. Per copy, 5 cents; dozen, 50 cents; 
100, $3.00. 


Some Reasons for Chinese Exclusion. 


Published December, 1901, by the American Federation 
of Tabe, being a comprehensive review of the whole 
qu 

Per copy, 5 cents; dozen, 50 cents; 100, $4.00. 


An Open Letter to Ministers of the Gospel. 


Issued by the American Federation of Labor. 
Per copy, 5 cents; dozen, 50 cents; 100, $4.00. 


The Eight-hour Primer. 


The Fact, Theory, and the Argument, by Gao. E. 
McN&ILL. 
Per copy, 5 cents; dozen, 50 cents; 100, $4.00 


The Eight-hour Workday. 


Its Inauguration, Enforcement, and Influences. 
By Samugt GompPErs. 
Per copy, 5 cents; dozen, 50 cents; 100, $4.00 


The Economic and Social Importance of the Eight- 
hour Movement. 


By Go. GunTon. 
Per copy, 5 cents; dozen, 50 cents; 100, $4.00. 


The Philosophy of the Eight-hour Movement. 


By Lemve. Danryip. 
Per copy, 5 cents; dozen, 50 cents; 100, $4.00. 


The “Thilosophy of the Labor Movement.” 


By Geo. E. McNair; together with “What Does Labor 
Want?” by Samvur. GoMPErs 
Per copy, 5 cents; dozen, 50 cents; 100, $4.00. 


No Compulsory Arbitration. 


By Samus. Gompsrs. 
Per copy, 5 cents. dozen, 50 cents; 100, $4.00. 


Has the Non-Unionist a Moral Right to Work How, 
When, and Where He Pleases? 


By Fran K. Foster. 
Per copy, 5 cents; dozen, 50 cents; 100, $4.00. 


Trade Union Epigrams. 
Some Reasons for the Faith That is Within Us; by 
Water MacArruour. 
Per copy, 5 cents; dozen, 50 cents; 100, $4.00. 


Open Shop Editorials. 


By Sauget Gompsrs. 
Per copy, 5 cents; dozen, 50 cents, 100, $4.00, 





In order to organize Labor’s forces, we must educate the workers. 


Send for some of the above pamphlets. They will help the good work along. 
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New Kaiserhof Hotel 





CAFE 


CHICAGO 


CLARK NEAR JACKSON 


450 Rooms S00 Baths 
RATES: 
Room without bath for 1 person - $1.0C end ur 
Room without bath for2persons - 2.00 and up 
)| Room with bath for 1 person - 2.00 and up 
a Room with bath for 2 persons - 3.00 and up 





CHICAGO'S MOST POPULAR HOTEL 


ROESSLER & TEICH’ - - Proprietors 
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WORKERS, 


SUBSCRIBE FOR THE 


American Federationist 


AND SECURE OTHER SUBSCRIBERS 


It is Your Magazine 


IT DEFENDS YOUR INTERESTS AND ADVOCATES YOUR CAUSE AGAINST 
THAT OF ANY OTHER BODY ON EARTH. 


A Liberal Commission on Write for Terms. 
all Subscriptions sent in. Why don’t You Become an Agent? 


The American Federationist 


Is on Sale on Every News Stand. If you fail to see it on your News Stand 


ASK THE REASON WHY. 
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12%4, 25, 50, and 100-Ib. Steel Kegs, Net Weight 
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The Value of Good 
Materials 





OOD PAINTERS recognize the value of 

using good materials on all their work. 

They know-that shoddy materials will 

ruin their reputations for doing first-class 

jobs, and no painter can live down samples 
of inferior workmanship. 


Dutch Boy White Lead 
and Dutch Boy Linseed Oil 


are the good materials which good painters 
—white leaders—prefer. 

Dutch Boy white lead and Dutch Boy lin- 
seed oil are Of known purity. Property- 
owners know these materials are pure, and 
property-owners know that painters who 
use them are reliable painters. 


NATIONAL LEAD COMPANY 


New York Boston BuPFALO CHIcaGo 
Cincinnati Cieveranp St,Lours San FRANCISCO 
(John T. Lewis & Bros. Co., Philadelphia 

(National Lead & Oil Co., Pittsburgh) 








One and Five-Gallon Sealed Cans 
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WALK-OVER SHOES 


for Men and Women 





Watk-Over Stores or Agencies 
Everywhere 


Geo.E.KeithCompany 


Campello (Brockton), Mass. 
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GLOBE TOBACCO CO. 


DETROIT. MICH. 


morse FO — = 
ynaGAS > <B Mors 30OZ 





The first brand of Union 
Tobacco ever produced 


SAVE LABEL FRONTS FOR PREMIUMS 
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Hazel-Atlas Glass Co. 








WHEELING, W.JVA. 


Manufacturers of 


Packers’ and Preservers’ Glassware 
Fruit Jars and Fruit Jar Caps 
Tumblers and Jellies 
Opal and Amber Ware 
Metal Tops of all 
Kinds 


@ 


Six Factories, Located at 


Wheeling, W. Va. Clarksburg, W. Va. 
Washington, Pa. Blackwell, Okla. 
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“SAFETY” 
Insulated Wires and Cables 
FOR ALL PURPOSES 


THE SAFETY 
Insulated Wire and Cable Co. 


Bayonne, N. J. 
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t SCRIVENS*— 
UNDERWEAR 


is FULLY GUARANTEED, 
and will relieve you of all 
your underwear trouble. 









Every garment bears the “ 
SCRIVEN stamp; that is 
your guaran- 








Waists, 28 to 50 inches; 
Inseams, 28 to 36 inches. 





Send for our illus- 
trated catalogue, and 
order from your dealer. 


4 J. A. SCRIVEN CO. 


Sole Manufacturers 


16-18 East Fifteenth Street 
NEW YORK N. Y. 




















Office Buildings 
Railway Buildings 
Manufacturing Plants 
Grain Elevators 


30 CHURCH STREET 

















JAMES STEWART & COMPANY, INC. 
CONTRACTORS» 





Heavy Masonry 
Reinforced Concrete 
Dredging 

Dock Works, Etc. 


:-: NEW YORK 



















United States Powder Co. : 


ne 





















Manufacturers 


Mining and Blasting Powder 










General Office 
TERRE HAUTE, IND. 





Mills 
COALMONT, IND. 


















The New Hotel Hanover 


ARCH AND TWELFTH STREETS 
PHILADELPHIA 


One Block from Phila. & Reading R. R. Station, Three 
Minutes from Penn’a R. R. Station. Within 
Three Minutes walk ofall Theatres 
and Department Stores 


' European Plan 












Rooms without Bath $1 Rooms with Bath $1.50 
per day and up per day and up 


Running Hot and Cold Water and Telephone 
in Every Room 
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NAMED SHOES 
ARE 
FREQUENTLY 
MADE IN 
NON-UNION 

ae FACTORIES 


Do Not Buy Any Shoe 


No matter what its name, unless it 
bears a plain and readable impression 
of this Union Stamp. 

All Shoes without the Union Stamp 
are always Non-Union. 

Do not accept any excuse for abs...< 
of the Union Stamp. 


&S 
WORKERS UN 














Boot and Shoe Workers’ Union 


Joun F. Tosin, Pres. Cuas. L. Bains, Sec.-Treas, 
246 Summer Street - Boston, Mass. 


























RANSOME CONCRETE 
MACHINERY CO. 


CONCRETE MIXERS AND 
APPLIANCES 


. 


Dunellen 


Agents in Ail Large 


New Jersey 





Cities 



















Is the 
Money 
Always 
There? 









< 


Your special training—or 
lack of it—hits you right in 
the money pocket. With every- 
thing but the salaries of un- 
trained men going up, with 
competition becoming keener 
all the time, with the many wants that 
each day brings, and the time when 
there'll be nothing coming in—with all 
these conditions staring you in the face, 
you've got to decide mighty quick 
whether you're a success or not—and 
if not, how you can make friends with 
success and bid failure “‘ good-bye.” é 

It’s a serious ition when you 
stop to think about it—this big spending 
and little earning. Yet, it needn't 
worry you one bit if you can increase 
your earning capacity far beyond your 
spending requirements. It's simply a 
matter of making your brain work instead of 
your body. Head work earns more than body work. 
You've got some good ideas—and you know #. The 
International Correspondence Schools will help you 
turn those ideas into cash. 


Select from the attached coupon the well-paid 
occupation you like best, mark the coupon as directed, 
and mail itstoday. That's all you have to do to learn 
how the I. C. S. can train you at home and in your 
spare time—no matter where you are, what you do, 
what your age. If you can only read and write, the 
way is open. 

You can’t afford to overlook this opportunity to 
increase your salary. 


Mark and Mail the Coupon NOW 










International Correspondence Schools 
Box 844, SCRANTON, PA. 
Please explain, vithout further obligation on my part, how I 


can qualify for a large er salary and advancement to the position, 
trade, or profession before which I have marked X. 
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Bookkeeper Concrete Construction 
Stenographer Electrical Engineer . 
Advertising Man tric by 
Show-Card Writer Mechanical Engineer 
Window By =) _ Enginee 
Surveyor 
ndustrial Designing Stations Engineer 
scoenmnoretes  aneeling | pare ‘ontractor 
Civil Serv: Ar i De 
Chemist Architect 
Textile Manufacturer Structural Engineer 
Ragin Branches Plumb. & LJ Fitting 
bile Runnin Mini 


a 
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you show the breadth and depth of your 
love for your family by the size of your 
life insurance policy. The man who carries 
all he can afford proves his love for his family 
is real and strong. 








Write for information of 
policies to Dept. 112. 





The Prudential Insurance Company of America 


INCORPORATED UNDER THE LAWS OF THE STATE OF NEW JERSEY 


FORREST F. DRYDEN, President 


HOME OFFICE, NEWARK, N. J. 














Polarized Powder 


So obvious is it that a steam boiler is a 
menace to life and property that every owner 
should see to it that the chances of explosion 
are reduced to a minimum. 

This can best be done by the regular use of 
The Bird-Archer Company’s POLARIZED 
Boiler Chemicals in Powdered form. 

These Chemicals are a new product on the 
market, but the results obtained from their 
use far exceed anything else ever offered the 
Engineering World. 

Their action is both Mechanical and Chemi- 
cal, in removing scale, stopping pitting, cor- 
rosion, galvanic and electrolytical action. 

Can we give you further information on 
this subject? 


The Bird-Archer Company 
90 West Street, New York City 


Factory No. 2 AND LABORATORY, PHILADELPHIA, Pa. 
Factory No, 3, WINNIPEG, MANITOBA, 








More than 


373,000 


People buy 


The Chicago Daily News 


every day, and probably 
more than 


1,000,000 


read it 


WHY? 
BECAUSE they believe it prints all 


the news and tells the truth about it. 




















If Union Labor Made It 
IT’S RIGHT 


EVERY READER OF THIS MAGAZINE MAY SECURE 


5% 


DURHAM DUPLEX RAZOR COMPANY 








© [urtam)-Jurcex) s 1 0° 


DOMINO RAZOR 
DURING THE LIFE OF THIS ADVERTISEMENT 


590 MontGomery Street, JERSEY CITY, N. J. 
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CORSETS 


The World’s 
Standard. 

For All Figures 
From Very Slender 
to Extra Stout 


$2 to $10 


KOPS BROS. 


Manufacturers 


NEW YORK 








F The Very Best Edge Tools Made in America } 


"THE FAMOUS OLD 


“D.R. Barton” Brand 


MONE BETTER MADE ANYWHERE 
IN THE WORLD 


Por Carpenters, Coopers, Ship Builders, Coach 
Makers, Turners, Butchers, Pump Makers, Wood 
Carvers, Etc., the most complete and extensive 
line of strictly fine and superior edge tools 
made in this country. 


For Sale by First-Class Hardware Dealers 


If your dealer does not keep them and refuses 
to order them, send to us for catalogue, not 
failing to mention what kind of tools you use, 
as we issue separate catalogues, and state where 
you saw this “ad.” 


Mack & Co. Benesros 





SELF-REDUCING Brown Race, eevee 
IC ROCHESTER, N. Y. ieee” 




















r 


FOR 
HEADACHES 


10¢,25¢,50¢ & $190 Bottles: 




















Bogus and Imitation Labe 





United Cloth Hat and Cap Makers 


OF NORTH AMERICA 


Loose labels in the hands of storekeepers are 
counterfeits. Theonly genuine Label indorsed 
by the American Federation of Labor and 

tganized Labor in general. $3 38 


Main Office, 62 East Fourth Street, New York City 
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cuveon Waw Waw Packing Co. 





CAPRES 

PICKLES Manufacturers and Importers of 
MUSTARD : 

KETCHUP Waw Waw Condiments 
SAUCE 


VINEGAR 55 LIBERTY STREET - NEW YORK, N. Y. 





then you'll see why it 
is that so many men 
will have no other brand. 


We can't talk about 
“1. W. HARPER” 


ina way todo 
justice to its mer- yf is a whiskey 
its; you must try / / that no consumer 
ittoknow how //// _ ever forgets. 
mellow and / Your trial will prove 
superior it | all that we have 
really is. J claimed. 

/ ASK A FRIEND! 





BERNHEIM DISTILLING CO., Louisville, Hy. 











Subscribe to The American Federationist 
$1.00 A YEAR 
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CHR. HEURICH BREWING CO. 


Maerzen 


Senate 


Lager 


BOTTLED AT THE BREWERY 


Lager Beer, case of 24 bottles - $1.50 
Senate beer, case of 24 bottles - 1.75 


Telephone West 1600 for a Case 


Maerzen Beer, case of 24 bo’ :s - $1.75 
Botile rebate - - - - - 50 cents 


WASHINGTON, D. C. 











John W. Masury 2 Son 


Paints and 
Varnishes 
New York Kansas City 
Chicago Minneapolis 


HEATRICAl. 
shite HARDWARE 


FULL LINE \ f 
LOW PRICES 


J.R.CLANCY* Syracuse. NY 

















Ratchet Tap Wrenches 

High Speed Tap Wrenches 

Toolmakers and Auto Scrapers 
Shop Agents Wanted 





ALERT TOOL COMPANY 


221 North 23d Street PHILADELPHIA, PA, 














5 HERCULES 


Explosives for all Kinds 
of Work 


Coal and Ore Mining—Submarine Blasting 
Reclamation of Waste Lands 
Quarrying 
Railroad and Highway Construction 
We also carry a full line of Blasting Supplies 


yf ULES POWDER CO. 
ilmington, Delaware 














BERGHOFF 


BREWING ASSOCIATION 


FORT WAYNE, IND. 
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HE hostess whose linens win 

the admiration of her guests 
is blessed with something more 
than good taste. She is twice- 
blessed in knowing the value of 
Ivory Soap for keeping delicate 
fabrics like new. 










Fine linen cannot stand the effect 
of ordinary soaps. Free alkali, 
unsaponified oil and _ inferior 
materials soon discolor and de- 
stroy the minute threads and » 
fibers. The only way to wash sugh pieces safely and beautifully is to use 
soap that is mild, pure and of the highest grade. That, as you know, is Ivory. 


To Wash Fine Linen 


Use water that is warm, not hot. If the water is hard, soften with borax. Make a thick lather 
with Ivory Soap. Do not rub the soap on the fabric. Soak the pieces thoroughly in the lather; 
then rub the spots gently with the hands, sousing the material up and down in the suds. 
Rinse in several warm waters until all traces of the soap are gone. Rinse once again in boil- 
ing water, followed immediately by a rinsing in as cold water as you can obtain. pt in the 
sun, if possible, but do not let the linen dry completely. lron without sprinkling. 


IVORY SOAP... . {sot .... 99%% PURE 


IT PLoaTS 
























HEN you 
buy wash- 
ing powder, if you want 
quantity, you cannot get 
more for five cents than a 
package of Star Naphtha Wash- 
ing Powder. 

© And if you want quality, you cannot get better 
powder even though you should pay many times 
five cents. 
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| LOVE MY 
ee BuT 
ee vou 
WRIGLEYS! 





One, two—it’s good to chew, 
\-1\ 
Three, four—they all want more, 
Wi=iV 
Five, six—it comes in sticks, 
V-V\ 
Seven, eight—the flavor’s great, 
Vit=Vill 
Nine, ten—guess again! 
\X =X 
It’s WRIGLEY’S! 


» 


Nothing else can give 
so much enjoyment for ~San\é 
the price! Long- Jasting | se 
beneficial pleasure — 
we and the United 
Bouatewnn Profit-Sharing Coupons, 


te DOBLE SYREN a | bringing valuable pres- 
BzeZZI2Y ents for the whole family 



















Write WRIGLEY, 1303 Kesner Bldg., Chicago, for SPEARMEN book in colors 
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Creating a 


At the Centennial Exhibition at 
Philadelphia, the exhibit of the Bell 
System consisted of two telephones 
capable of talking from one part of 
the room to another. 


Faint as the transmission of speech 
then was, it became at once the 
marvel of all the world, causing 
scientists, as well as laymen, to ex- 
claim with wonder. 


Starting with only these feeble in- 
struments, the Bell Company, by 
persistent study, incessant experimen- 
tation and the expenditure of immense 
sums of money, has created a new art, 
inventing, developing and perfecting; 
making i improvements great and small 
in telephones, transmitter, lines, cables, 
switchboards and evcry other piece of 
apparatus and plant required for the 
transmission of speech. 


















New Art 


As the culmination of all this, the 
Bell exhibit at the Panama-Pacific 
Exposition marks the completion of 
a Trans-continental Telephone line 
three thousand four hundred miles 
long, joining the Atlantic and the 
Pacific and carry‘ng the human voice 
instantly and distinctly between New 
York and Saa Francisco. 


This telephone line is part of the 
Bell System of twenty-one million 
miles of wir2 connecting nine million 
telephone stations located everywhere 
throughout the United States. 


Composing this System, are the 
American Telephone and Telegraph 
Company and Associated Companies, 
and connecting companies, giving to 
one hundred million people Universal 
Service unparalleled among the na- 
tions of the earth. 


AMERICAN TELEPHONE AND TELEGRAPH COMPANY 
AND ASSOCIATED COMPANIES 


One Policy 





One System 


Universal Service 
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